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BENGAL COMMERCE. 


I AM thankful to the public for the kind reception they 
have given to my humble work on Bengal Commerce ; and 
feeling encouraged by it I propose to give in this paper, the 
statistics of certain commodities, which I had purposely 
omitted in my first from a fear of inflicting too much 
on the audience before which I read it. The same reason 
led me to observe brevity in noticing some of the articles 
referred to. These omissions it is now ray object to supply, 
and I trust that the reader will find this second part not 
altogether devoid of interest. 

The subjects I propose to treat of in this paper are cotton 
twist and yarn, cotton piece-goods, woollens, metals, wines 
and liquors, opium monopoly and Indian tea. 

COTTON TWIST. 

If the foreign import of any article of universal de- 
mand has ever supplanted the indigenous trade in it in 
any country it is this article, which has totally superseded 
the local manufacture of cotton thread or twist. I can 
speak from a personal knowledge that at one time spinning 
by the simple process of a Churka worked by the soft hands 
of the weaker sex of our country, supplied not only the wants 
of almost all India, but of other countries also. In hamlets, 
towns and cities there was scarcely a hut or house, but the 
Ckurh was seen unceasingly working with an activity not 
now visible in any other employment among the females 
of native families. In truth, the spinning of cotton thread 
was the living of the widow, and the only means of luxury 
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with the farae-covert. Both classes whenever relieved daring 

the day of household drudgery, were seen squatting on the 

floor in a group, busy with theirj little wheels, cheerfully 
spinning out the thread along with gossip, and thus 
beguiling the otherwise tiresome task. At other times they 
employed themselves ifl carding the cotton for that purpose. 
The finer and more even sorts were made by the hand by 
the means of a spiuning-recl called Tukoor, the total produce 
by which process, was comparatively much smaller than 
what was manufactured by the C/iurka. The fruits of the 
happy labor of the female spinners at all times met with a 
ready sale both within and out of doors. You could see 
pedlars every day hawking at the door and picking up the 
yarns which sold by the weight and were valued according 
to their qualities, and paid for in ready money as soon as 
they passed the scale.* Quantities brought to markets by 
those of lower classes accustomed to move out, and by the 
agents of the more respectable spinners, could be had on 
stated days of fair. 

It was ratlier hard for the stranger, who witnessed the opera- 
tions of this branch of national industry in times past, to be* 
lieve that countless cart-loads and boat-loads of cloths enough 
to serve for cargoes of vessels, Independently of providing 
for a vast local consumption, were manufactured in India 
through the medium of the country thread thus produced ; 
but we have proofs before us in history that such was once 
the capability of India. As an instance in point I might refer 
to the case of the scattered and seemingly limited nature of 
the manufacture of silk in Italy. Some years ago an En- 
glish traveller after visiting the mountains there observed 
that he had seen girls and adult women reeling and assorting 

* This was a wooden scale like the Danish steel-yard, called “ Toola," 
still used by dealers in waste-paper. 
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silks in such insigniBcrint quantities here and there that ii 
appeared to him almost incredible that Italy could possibly 
be in a position to supply so liberally all Europe with her 
valuable raw material, as she then actually did. 

To the utter astonishment and misfortune of our poor spin- 
ners, the mule twist, as it was then called, made its appear- 
ance at English Houses about the year 1831. It was tried 
on the loom and found to answer the weaver’s purpose 
well, c-specially on the scere of its price as compared with 
that of country twist. For instance No. 40 on its first 
introduction sold as high as 12 to 14 annas per mrah^ or 
half a pound in weight, whereas the country twist at that 
time of a like quantity in tolas would fetch so much as 
Rs. 1-G to Rs. 1-10 according to quality. 

Highly tempting as the remit of the experimental venture 
of the Manchester millers was, this new opening was vigorous- 
ly pursued, and shipments from Liverpool followed on the heels 
of one another. The consequence, as may be imagined, soon 
proved disastrous. Rapid was the fall in value, as immense 
were the imports ; and many a novice was entrapped and 
consigned to ruin. Ere long the prices came down to a level 
which left hut a very moderate ma,rgia of profit to the ship- 
pers in England and the dealers here ; G to 7 annas per morah 
for 405 and 505 became the ruling prices. 

Wbat w.is then the fate of our helpless spinners ? For 
obvious reasons country twist gradually fell into disuse, 
tile Churha and the Takoor hitherto turned for that purpose, 
were let alone, imhapplly for them, for ever. The Brahmin’s 
widows, however, in order to keep their bodies and souls 
together, took to spinning that little which was enough for 
Pi/ta, the sacred Brahminical thread. Tho making of it 
with genuine native thread was solely the prerogative of the 
Brahmin’s widow, that made by other castes being scrupulous- 



ly ignored. But now«a-days the Pyks made with spurious 
r thread without reference to the caste of the makers have 
Materially affected the use of the former kinds, and this has 
consummated the misfortune of the Brahmin^s widow. 

Prompted by fellow-feeling I have attempted to describe 
the above historical facts somewhat pathetically as to the 
widow’s woe and misery, but of course without reference to 
the broader principle of the greatest good of the greatest 
number,’^ a point on which I shall presume to offer some 
remarks in connection with the next item. 

In the following tabular statement I have endeavoured 
to show how the trade in English and foreign cotton twists 
and yarns has progressed in this country within the last 
40 years. For these statistics as well as those of the 
other articles which shall follow, I am chiedy indebted to 
the elaborate and highly valuable works on the trade of 
Calcutta down to the years 1862 and 1863, compiled by 
Mr. H, W. I. Wood, the Secretary to the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has kindly placed them at my disposal. 
I feel also grateful to Mr. F. B. Peacock, lately Secretary 
to the Board of fiei^enue for the Lower Provinces, for kindly 
allowing me an access to the records of his ofiSce, which has 
enabled me to glean both old and recent statistics, and to 
complete the matters contained in these pages ; 



IMPORT of Cotton Twist and Yarn from Great Britain and other ports from 
1830-31 to 1870 - 71 . 
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It will be seen that Germany, and even the cotton grow- 
ing countries, America and Egypt, were not backward in 
competing with Manchester, but they ultimately yielded to 
her. German twist was, however, at one time appre- 
hended to be likely to affect English twist, but it would 
appear from the foregoing table that neither Germany 
nor any other foreign manufacturing district has hitherto 
been able to compete with the matchless power of Man- 
chester, as regards her capability to extend her pro- 
duction to meet the increasing demands of all four cor- 
ners of the world, as also to suit the peculiar requirements 
of all nations. Nor is she behindhand to consult the 
pockets of her customers by economizing the cost of her 
products. 

Pursuant to a treaty between Great Britain and Nether- 
lands, the rates of duty on goods imported and exported on 
foreign bottoms were altered in 1825. Under Regulation XV, 
of that year, foreign twist brought on Foreign bottoms was 
liable to a duty of 10 per cent, and on British bottom 5 
per cent., whilst the duty on English twist was SJ per cent, 
on British and 5 on Foreign bottom. Under Act XIV. of 
1836 the duties ou English aud Foreign twists were 3i and 
'7, and 7 and 14) per cent, respectively. According to Act 
XV. of 1844 the duty on twist of foreign manufacture was 
equalized with that charged on similar goods, the manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom, But under Act IX. of 1845 
a distinction was again made in the duties on the goods in 
questftn, viz. 3 J and 7 ou English and 7 and 14 per cent, 
on Foreign twists. Under the principle of free trade, Act 
VI. of 1848 equalized all duties on goods imported or ex- 
ported ou Foreign and British bottoms, and thus all twists 
and yarns have since then been subject to 3J per cent, ad- 
valorem, generally. But, nevertheless, the English trade 
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here in twist remains quite iinaflfected, and it is now placed 
beyond doubt that Manchester will continue to supply us 
single-handed. Whether I am correct or not in my con- 
jecture, the following list of the series of imports of twist 
during the last 40 years from Hamburgh will show. 


From Hamburgh. 


Sa. Rs. 


1830-31 

... 12,631 

1831-32 to 1839.40. Nil. 

Co.’s Rs. 

1840-41 

... 8,156 

1841-42 to 1843-44. Nil. 

1844-45 

... 33,179 

1845-46 

... 28,125 

1846-47 

... 8,750 

1847-48 

... 22,000 

1848-49 

... 5,555 

1849-50 

... 6,000 

1850-51 

... 27,887 


1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 
to 1856-57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862-63 
to 1870-71 


Co.^8 Rs. 


}; 

}■ 


650 

11,40!) 

Nil 

1,900 

Nil. 

9,500 

Nil. 

12,000 

Nil. 


Whilst giving a short note on Twist in my first issue, I feared 
that the enormous import of Grey Dhooties from England 
would probably affect our Twist Market, but I now see that 
my suspicion yet remains to be borne out by actual results . 
for in 1869-70, the import of Dhooties and Sarries were 
38,09,025, and in 1870-71 88,64,452 pieces showing an in- 
crease of 50,55,427 pieces of several dimensions not exceeding 
1 0 yards each, and at the same time it is satisfactory to find 
' that the total import of white twist in 1870-71 was of the 
value of 1,01,94,662 against 81,57,182 Rupees in 1869-70, 
or an increase in value of 20,37,480 Rupees in 1870-71. In 
1870-7], there was also an increase in the import of colored 
yarns. In 18G9-70 the money value of these descriptions 
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was 32^58>579 against 42^6^^831 Rs. in 1870-71. I learn, 
however, from an influential native trader that these Dhooties 
have begun to tell effectively upon 40s. which, as he said, 
form the bulk of the imports of white twist. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

In my previous paper I noticed that the value of the im- 
ports of British Goods had, within 30 years’ down to 1869-70, 
risen from Rs. 97,60,911 to Rs. 8,12,54,482. It will now be 
seen from the following tabular statement that in 1870-71, 
there was a further increase of Rs. 2,19,77.052, or a total 
value of Rs. 10,32,31,534, as regards the British Goods 
alone. I have in this instance distinguished the white from 
colored Goods imported from Great Britain direct, and the 
same from those via other ports. Foreign imports are also 
given separafely, which, however disproportionate to the 
former, fell off in the last year : 



IMPORT of Cotton Piece Goods from Great Britain direct, and via other ports, also those 
from Foreign Ports direct and via British Ports, 
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The increase of value is principally in certain descriptions 
of British QoodS| as is exhibited in the Table which 
follows, excepting the Grey Dhooties and Sarries already 
noticed nnder the preceding head. 

As a contrast 1 have thought it proper to supply also the 
principal decreases, which«t will be seen bear a much smaller 
proportion to the increases. 



STATEMENT exhibiting the relative proportions of Principal descriptions of Cotton Goods 
imported from Great Britain during the two years under review, including Circuitous 
Imports of British Cottons. 
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I need scarcely obserTe that the remarkable increase in the 
inpoit of both plain eoloeed goodsi is in tliose descriptions 
chiefly used by the ordinary and poorer classes of the native 
popalattpn. It is a kpown fact that the condition of 
these classes is now gi^tly improved by the risii^ prices of 
their labor necessarily avidted of by the Railways^ the Public 
Works Pepartment, and the extended growth and manipula- 
tion df certain articles of export. It is to bo presumed that 
those customers in particular as a matter of coarse seldom 
or never could think of supplying their wants, unless they 
had been previously prepared with the means for so doing j 
if so, all those descriptions of goods now apparently com- 
manding an increasing demand, are in all probability sold for 
cash to the consumers in question. No blame therefore 
could be laid at the door of such consumers, ns to their par- 
ticipating in the cause of the unsound position of this trade 
in reference to the acknowledged absence of a tangible metallic 
circulation in it. To what then is to be ascribed the present 
unsatisfactory state of things now forming the subject of 
incessant care and anxiety to those concerned ? In my hum- 
ble opinion it is owing to the breach of that confidence which 
is placed or rather misplaced in the middle-men through 
whose hands the goods pass from the importer finally to the 
bona-fide consumer. If such be the case, I would beg to 
repeat what I said in my former paper that it is as much the 
duty of the importers, as of all the promoters of this our 
most important branch of traffic, to see to tiie indispeniable 
necessity of an immediate re-organization of the system 
under which negotiations are now carried on. 

The daily increasing expansion of this trade by the Railways 
which have now encompassed and brought within a circle all 
India, is manifest from page 48 of the memorandum of the 
interchange of trade recently published by that distinguished 
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OovernmentOioer, Mr. Henrj fiivett*CaroaC| iiie Cotton 
Commissioner, who lind the eotirtesjr to favor me with a copy ^ 
of it. It is now high time for that desirable change to which 
1 have referred. To ^oee who have a hold on others for their 
bad debts, 1 would most hambly suggest; that as it appears 
to me, it is a mistaken policy to guard themselves against 
casualties only for the time being, lending by the way to a 
systematio depredation committed in broad day*light before 
the sufferer’s eyes wide open. It is universally deprecated 
and deplored, but strange to say, no effective remedial me»> 
sure is yet adopted, or even thought of for checking a mon- 
strous artifice based on preconcerted fraudulent motives. 
A permanent security and a permanent success are what 
ought to be the professed aim of all without distinction who 
are interested in this trade. 

More I vvould not attempt to say, but leave this all-ab- 
sorbing question to our good merchants and agents to judge 
for themselves, and to take a distant view of the point to 
which the existing evils are capable of being carried by the 
present highly mischievous and intolerable chronic abuse of 
feigned bankruptcy. It is really a pity, that while the raw 
material of the goods, and the high labor for their manufac- 
ture should have to be paid for in England in hard cash with- 
out any respite, the productions consigned to a distant region 
could not in fine bo placed in the market except on unwar- 
ranted eredit of persons whose means and principles are 
unknown to the seller. 

As promised in another place, I shall add a few words 
on the subject of the complaint as to the almost death-blow 
which the English manufoctures have given to our own. 

The patriotism of some of our countrymen has often led 
them in sympathy wi^ our spinners and weavers to 
inveigh agaiust tiie overwhelming imports of Cotton twbt 
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and piece-goods. It is true the spinner’s Chnrha has been 
shelved, and the Nveaver’s loom rolled up, and thus the Me 
of the one as that of the other is sealed for ever, but I beg 
to be permitted to ask those who lament for their sake 
whether, under the most favorable circumstances, it could 
ever have been within the scope of India’s own resources and 
capability to meet the wants of her vast population of the 
present age at such moderate rates as we are now used to. 

Let not those patriots forget that backs once hardly 
oivered with tattered rags that never knew a change, and 
Oiaked shattered frames which shocked the decent eye and 
moved the pitiful heart, are now — thanks to Manchester 
Mills— sheltered under clean suits from head to foot. Indeed, 
it would be a downright ingratitude in us, if wo disowned 
the deep obligation we owe to British manufacturers. If our 
food is dear, our raiment is cheap, and that is no small 
comfort to us generally. 

It may not be deemed out of place if 1 add here that 
the peculiar taste of the Hindu Gentry of Bengal still patro- 
nizes the native weavers in their manufacture of Mooties 
and Sanies of the finest texture, which are preferred more 
for luxury than for the sake of the severity of onr climate, 
which, it is alleged, necessitates the use of them. Be that 
as it may, a greater regard to decency should suggest a 
better clothing both witliin and out of doors, than cob-web 
networks, especially when a more refined taste for our dresses 
in public society is prevailing. 

WOOLLENS AND WOOLLEN STUFFS. 

Under this head the principal item is Broadcloth adapted 
for the use of Europeans and natives, the latter wearing 
tbo commoner sorts, chiefly comprising German manufac- 
tures. 
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Annexed is a statement from which it will be perceived 
that the principal impiffts are under the bead of Great 
Britaioi inclusive of re-exports from outer British as ; well 
as certain Foreign ports to some extent. Since late years 
Hamburgh has taken a part in this trade with us. ^Her 
direct imports commenced here in 1839*40, when 2,308 
yards, value Bs. 4,442, or nearly 2 Bs. per yard, were 
brought to this market. They ceased till. 1844-45 when 
1,05,051 yards, value Bs. 1/47)530 were again imported.' 



COMPARATIVE Statment of ImporU of WooUetu, 
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In earlier times the imports of woollens into this country 
were principally of Engliak manufacture ; the cloths were 
stout and substantial and consequently lasting, being made 
of genuine wool, and their colors were fast. They sold much 
dearer than the goods offered in the market at present. 
The German cloths coming here direct and via England, have 
nearly superseded the ordinary qualities of English Spanish 
stripes, towns, half towns and Lady^s cloths, which are 
mostly consumed by natives. The German goods are 
preferred from motives of economy, though the purchaser 
is conscious of the counterfeit nature of the cloths, which 
are made up with a larger share of vegetable fibres, such as 
Jute &c., and a layer of wool cleverly dyed with 
fancy colors. How far the Germans have succeeded in 
placing in the Indian markets their goods at uncommonly 
low cost, may at once be perceived from the value of the total 
imports of woollens in 1870-71 as noted down in the pre< 
ceding statement. The total imports of woollens in 1870-7 1 
were 34,33,516 yards valued at Rs. 32,65,639. Though 
these goods might have partially comprised other than broad 
cloths, yet on an average the value of a yard did not exceed 
15 annas, and it is evident that the low prices of the German 
broad cloths tended to reduce the average value of the 
whole. 

The average value of the French goods imported in the 
aforesaid period, as shown in the statement in questibn, was Rs. 

4 per yard, from which the inference is that these goods 
are far superior to those of Germany. 

The extensive use among natives at present of European 
wrappers of which the imports are large, is interfering 
with the consumption of medium qualities of colored woollens 
heretofore in vogue as wearing sheets. 

t’ 
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COPPER. 

Most sisDllicaut was tbe trade in this metal in earlier 
days, which was chiefly influenced by constant speculative 
transactions carried on here by opulent np*conntry bankers 
of those days, under advice from their correspondents iu 
Mirzapore, then the ruling mart for almost all descriptions 
of staples imported by sea into this part of India. This metal 
was treated as one of the safest means for the investment of the 
floating capital of those bankers, and of the surplus income 
of the middle class of tbe people in the Upper Provinces, 
being easily convertible into cash. 

The actual demand and consumption therefore of this staple 
were eitensive, and hence its imports were heavy both from 
the United Kingdom and other parts of tbe world ; but how 
this trade has since fluctuated will he seen in the following 
tahniar statement, embracing details from 1830-31 to 
1870-71. It will be observed that in this statement 1 have 
given the quantities of every description of copper imported 
from all parts of the world, and their average value per 
Faci'uy mannd, together with their total valuations 
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ABSTRACT. 


Assoktmexts. 

1830-31 

1840-41. 

1850-51. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


Sa. Rs. 

C. Rs. 

G. Rs. 

C. Rs. 

C. Rs. 

Slabs, Cakes,) 
Ingots and > . 
bars ) 

28,27,765 

11,99,993 

27,66,330 

19,13,907 

47,81,359 

Sheet and nail... 

29,10,287 

11,61,840 

15,54,084 

10,63,293 j 

6,02,413 

Old 

8,16,844 

1,54,677 

1,89,605 

1,40,897 

39,715 

Total... 

60,54,896 

25,06,510 

46,10,019 

31,08,097 

54,23,487 


The imports of tbe period first noticed (1830-31) must have 
comprised a large portion of the late East India Company's 
investment in this metal, in which, as I stated in my first 
narrative, the company was to deal liberally. It will be ob- 
served io the (bllowing decade (1840-41) when the Company 
had ceased to trade, the deficiency in the imports of Coppers 
was very great. 

Tiie material falling off which now appears in this trade ia 
in sheets and nails. In 1830-31 the value of tbe import of 
these was Sicca Rupees 29,10,387, c(^uivalent to Company's 
Rupees 3414,593 for 80,942 F, Maunds. After gradual dimi- 
nutions their quantities dwindled down in 1870-71 to 3,491 
mounds, the total value of which was Bs 6,02^413. In 
1830-31 tbe average prioe for sheet and nail varied from Sa. 
Rs. 38-5 peir F. maund for British to Sa. Rs. 31-2 for 
South American imports. In 1870-71 the prices ayeraged 
between Co's. Rs 27-5 and 28-7, acoording^to ^the Custom 
House valuations. 
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The reasons which have led to the decrease in the import 
of these descriptions of Copper are the total cessation of 
ship-building on this side for some years since, the paucity 
in the number of yeisels repaired, the yellow metal in lieu 
of Copper sheets being used in lining wooden vessels when- 
ever occasion requires, and the almost supersession of these 
by iron ships. 

Owing to the fall in the price for sheets, our braziers use 
them to some extent in casting brass wares. 

In the manufacture of these wares the other descriptions 
of Copper are now-a«days very sparingly compounded with 
the alloy (spelter), a circnmstance which has also tended to 
lessen the eonsumption of them in a great measure. 

In former times the proportion of Copper mixed with spelter 
was two to one, which turned out more brilliant pots and 
utsnsils than those visible at present. Owing to the com- 
paratively low value of the alloy, the proportions now are 
nearly half and half, which reduce the coat of the articles 
most in use, though dull in appearance. 

I learn on enquiry that at Dyhat, the chief manufacturing 
district near fiurdwan, the beat brass can be produced with 
a mixture of two-thirds of American slab and one-third of 
Japan Copper, compounded with a fair proportion of spelter. 

Id Bengal there are several other places of manufacture, 
Kunohunnuggur in the district of Burdwan, and Banaberriah 
in that of Hooghly, besides others of less celebrity. 

In the province of Orissa there are several places where 
both brass and bell-metal wares are likewise manufactured, 
viz., at Balasore, Cuttuck, and Jellessur Patna in the 
district of Midnapore. They are of solid and substantial 
make, and often impprted into Bengal^ where they always 
find markets at better ^prices than those of Bengal manu- 
facture. 
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In the upper provincesi Mirzapore was once noted for its 
numerous manufactoriesi whidi sopplied almost all ports of 
|tho8e provinces, as well as Bengal. At the present moment 
tts manufactures are on a very limited scale. The consump- 
fion, as I am inibrmed ,bj people engaged in this trade, has 
alien off both in Bengal, and the North Western Provin* es 
owing very likely to the present contracted means of the 
middle class of the natives* 

The bell-metal wares are often preferred to brass wares by 
reason of their brilliancy, though they sell dearer than the 
latter. The best kinds are made in the Hooghly district 
with Russian Copper in proportion of 7 to 2 seers of block 
tin. There is no other admixture for making these wares* 
Their sales are comparatively less than those of brass trares. 

While on the subject of metal wares, it may be worth 
while mentioning here that the Hindu females of all classes 
are peculiarly partial to the accumulation of both brass and 
bell-metal wares. Their own purchases are seldom in use, but 
hoarded up as personal property. 

It may not be uninteresting to the foreign reader to know 
that the native females principally in Calcutta are almost 
daily accustomed to buy bo^ useful and fancy wares from 
female hawkers, who are allowed a free access to them, for 
old and unserviceable clothes given in barter ; and by these 
means their stock of wares is always on the rise. 

The hawkers again sell the clothes at marts held every 
day in several parts of the town, to purchasers babitnat- 
ed to use such clothes after repairing them. 

The brass wares have very frequently I wholesale market 
to a large extent on the occasion of the celebration of funer- 
al and nuptial ceremonies, on which events Ghwrras (pitchers), 
dishes both large and small, Lotas (small jugs), dahrs 
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fbasins) are distributed atnoog Brabmins, and also at mar- 
\Tiages amongst relatives and neighbours of all classes. 

Old Coppers always meet with a ready sale in consequence 
of tbeir being the tearings from vessels, and therefore of 
n superior quality, and because, as it is customary, an al- 
lowance of 2 seers in a maund is made for wastage ; and tbe 
price is 4 to 5 Rs. less than that of new eoppers, slabs and 
cakes. 

SPELTER. 

The history of this metal cannot fail to be generally in- 
teresting and in some measure, as I flatter myself, instructive 
as well. 

Before 1820 it was imported into this country from China 
alone under the name of Tutenague, solely for the purpose of 
mixing it with copper for the manufacture of brass. Its quality 
was far superior to that subsequently imported fromEurope and 
called Spelter. Tbe tutenague sold for a much higher value, 
say 29 to 30^ Current Rupees; but seldom or never, \ be- 
lieve, has it been noticed in tbe annals of commerce that 
tbe market for any staple had been so rapidly burled down 
as to oust it entirely from a country which had once solely 
depended upon it, by the introduction of another identical 
article from a new foreign source. 

About tbe year 1819 as I recollect, mines 6f this melal 
were discovered in Germany ; and it would appear that in 
1820-21 France and America first tried it in this market 
with small quantities, and the result of tb^r experiment 
must have bepn marvellous to tbe shippers, the cost in Europe 
having been then £22 per Tcin. 

On a reference to the manaserrpt records of the late Board 
of Trade for 1820^21 and 1821-22 (those for subsequent 

* A nominal omn valued at 116 for 100 Sicca Rupees. This metal still 
sells for factory weight and Current Rupees. 
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years not forthcoming:) I traced the following statistics 
concerning this metal 

Ihfobt of TUTENAQva IHI820-2]. 

From France Sa. Rs 5,596 

„ America 3,994 

,f Fenang and Eastward 24,351 

» China „ 9,86,011 


Total Sicca Rs 9,69,952 

for 41,161 Bazar maands, averaging Sa. Rs. 23-9 per mannd^ 
or Current Rupees 27-5, per Factory maund 

Tutenague And Speiteb, 1821-22.-- 

Sa. Rs. 

From United Kingdoni 1,78,054 

„ France 28,238 

„ Mauritius «•••.. ... *•* »,• ,, 5,781 

„ Cape of Good Hope ... 4,940 

„ Coast Malabar <i. «.. ..» »•* 35,869 

„ Do. Coromandel 9,047 

,, Java**. ».• . « ... ... M* 726 

„ Penang and Singapore 16,14i 

China 4,67,179 

TotnlSa.Rs 7,45,475 

for 48,129 Bazar maunds, averaging Sa, Rs. 18-7 per 
Bazar maund or Ct, Rs. 17-14 per Factory maund. 

In former daya the Custom House valuations were usual- 
ly 10 to 15 per cent. lOmllNin the aotna) nsarket value, 
and therefore the mle prices may have doubtless been 
2 to 3 Rupees more than the Custom House valuations 
quoted above for the two years; thus in 1820-21 China 
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and Europe Spelters must have sold for about 80 Current 
^Kupees per factory maund, as I remember, was the case. 
According to the European prime cost noted above, those 
from Europe may have been laid here with freight, chargee, 
and duties, at nearly 9 Current Rupees per Factory maund, 
which left a mar^n of about 300 per cent. Most 
Mattering as the result proved to the French arid 
American Shippers in 1820-21, it roused the jealousy of 
the English speculators, who ventured out to a large 
extent for the first time in the next year, not to Calcutta 
alone, hut also to the English colonies in the Southern and 
Indian Oceans, as well as the coasts of India as mentioned 
above. From Englapid direct 1,78,054 and circuitously 
55,137 Sa. Rs. worth arrived here in 1821-22. In that year 
cautious France sent only of the value of 28,238 Sicca 
Rupees, notwithstanding the very large profit she had earned 
in the year before. 

How far these arrivals affected China will appear from the 
memos, given above for 1820*21 and 182142. In the first 
mentioned year she had sent us 9,36,011 Sa. Rs. worth, 
and hearing of the interference of other countries, she re- 
duced her shipment to one half of what she had shipped 
in the previous year. The reason was that her cost by far 
exceeded that of the European ports. .This assumption is 
confirmed by her abstaining soon after from consigning 
aey further to this ride. In the Custom House returns for 
1829, 1 find that her exports had then totally ceased, as 
they have ever since. 

What the result of the shipments fVom Europe was in 
182142, is apparent from the quotations given above, viz. a 
fall of about 10 Ct. Rs. per Factory maund, as oompared with 
the value of the preceding year. This result even was no 
little tempting for England’s speculative propensity. 
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The nofabie antecedents since tlien of this trade are 
astounding, awfully JiaitrouB as, the consequence was during 
the next 3 OP 4 jesrs ; for the fall abore referred to did not 
rest there; but the staple was doomed to go down much 
more sensibly yet, as will be seen in the sequel. 

A Joii\,t Stock Gompafiy was formed in England about the 
year 1824, composed of certain wealthy and influential East 
India Merchants in London of those days. It monopolized 
for a limited period the entire produce of the German mines 
for I certain consideration. 

Orerwhelming shipments by the Company then began to 
arrive here one after another, to the consignment of Messrs. 
Fairlie Fergusson & Co., then a flrst rate firm in Calcutta. 
The market drooped by degrees from day to day, and several 
native non-commercial millionaires of the city were tempted 
to speculate in it by the extraordinary fall in the value of a 
staple, the investment in which was thought unusually safe 
from a recolieotion of the price which had not long before 
ruled for the China kind. They copuaenced with 18 Bi. and 
went on deeper and deeper averaging their purchases, till the 
prices came down to 8 Ct. Bs. the maund, when a complete 
prostration was the consequence, and further support on 
their part was impracticable. 

The shipments in the mjeantime to the firm 1 have nam^d, 
continued without intermission, and the arrivals were piled 
up mountain high on the spaoious compound of the agents* 
house on the s^pd ; till they reached an extent of about six 
lacs of maunds. Sales were out of the question. %e dealers 
were struck with a 4>fMd ap^ fait alarmed to approach the' 
article. Their imippdiate . Wants were supplied hand to 
mouth from qther souroep ; aud a total sta^ijch was the 
case when the extensive holders manifested any deiire to 
parcel out even iu driblets. Resolved as at last they felt 


n 
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to rid themselves of vvliat had become almost a drug iu the 
•market, the agency of that prince of banians and merchants, 
Baba Mutt) Lall Seal, was resorted to, in or about the year 
1827. He persuaded some of the then . leading up-country 
opulent bankers to dub together to buy up the whole stock 
in a lot. His recommendation was based on the grounds, 
that as the price had come down to a level which was an 
opposite extreme of the former extravagant quotations, and 
lhatfurther import had ceased, owing to the immense loss 
which had attended the speculations . of the shippers ; tye- 
fore patiently holding the goods on band for a time was 
all that was requisite for ensuring desirable profits. A 
bargain was then struck, and struck at a ruinous rate indeed 
The terms were Ct. Us. 4*8 per Factory maund, at a 
prompt of 7 months, under a discount of 10 per cent, per 
annum, if paid for in the meantime. These conditions still 
obtain in the market. 

The prophecy of the Baba was fully verified. A reaction 
was the immediate consequence, and the purchasers succeeded 
in relieving themselves of the stock, though slowly both on 
the spot and at Mirzapore, at very moderate profits, but not 
before 5 or 6 years. 

The cost then in Europe fell to about ^18 per ton, and 
limited quantities were tried here again, and direct shipments 
made their appearance from Hamburgh. Hence the prices 
did not rally maoh even in 1830-31, when the Calcutta 
Cuetom Homm valuation was itilL Ct. Rs. 5-2 as will be 
seen in the llrbjbined statement of imports and valuations 
from 183041 to 1870-7 1> It will show how tins market 
varied during the ^aoe of 40 years ; the largest import 
was in the last year, 1,36,000 Factory maundi.' 



IMPORT of Spelter at Calcutt a from 1830-31 to 1870 - 71 . 
1890-3i. I 1840-41. I 1850-61. I 1860-61. 
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1 feel induced not to part with this subject without 
offering a few of my 'humble obsemtio&a beaiing on the 
general principles^ of commerce) which the Mecedentli of 
this ardi^e i6f tri^6;Bttggest. 

The unprecedented fluctuations in thi^ trade teach us the 
necessity !Cf consulting the statistics of every important 
artiote especially that of foreign import This metal, as 
1 have alread^j stated, was in early days used only as an 
alloy of copper, and this in a limited proportion. In 1821-22 
the total import of unmanufactured copper was 1,03,056. 
Baaar mauuds including pails, and if the whole quantity 
had been melted for brass with the requisite proportion of 
spelter, 61)500 Bazar mannds only would have been required 
of the latter for that purpose. This was evident from the 
quantity imported at Calcutta froth China in 1820-21, that 
is to say, 41,000 Bazar raaunds. 

Had the English shippers ascertained the extent of the 
demand and oonsumption in this country, they would very 
naturally have avoided the most lamentable consequences 
of too much ooVetousnesa produced by the delusive accounts 
of others’ snccesi . 

On theotiier hhnd had our local speculators been sagacious 
enough to question the possibility of the continuance of 
imports on mostdibera^ scales from new ports In the face of 
a drooping market, imports which by far ^exceeded the 
actual local demand, they certainly would not have relied 
simply on n comparison of the price of the new article with 
that of Gfliiff Unfortunately statistios ere thrown to the 
wmd% whej^andbitbiuprompts apecions ipectdatioui. 

I should^ not;.omit mentionuig here that our local English 
merchants kept llemselves alobf, i^parehtly from a know- 
ledge of the vast loom left between the Eqiropeampost and the 
sale prices here ahd of the actual consumption on this side. 



IMPORTS of various metals from 1830-31 to 1870-71. 
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OTHER METALS. 

1 fKAR I hiTe dwelt too long upon the history of the two 
preceding metels j and shall therefore place before the reader at 
one view the statistics of the remaining prineipal onee in a ta- 
bular form, concluding with such remarKS as may be called^for. 
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Of the foregoing items, those worthy of remark are Block 
tin, Patent rtetals, Lead, Iron, Hardware, Cutlery, Iron- 
mongery and Machinery, all of which 'show gradual increase 
since tie commencement of the periods under review; The 
most striking advance is in Iron-mongery and Machinery, 
the total value of which rose from Sa. Bs. 1,73, 44*9 equal 
to Co/s Es. 1,86,012, iu 1830-31, to Rs. 1,08,67,213, in 
1860-61, but in 1870-71 it fell again to Rs. 92,45,923. The 
value must haVe been swelled up by the Railway iron- 
works and machinery, as a sudden rise in it took place in 
1866-56, via. 1,14,96,516 against 86,04,970 Rs. in 1854-55. 
It was about the former year that the Railway works were 
in full operation. 

The only fallihg off worthy of notice in the last official 
year was in quicksilver and tin plates. 

mm AND SPIRITS. 

Bt TH8 time of the late East India Company, the com- 
manders of its Indiamen, who were a!| gentlemen of high 
respeqtability, lued to bring out annually different sorts of 
the beet wines, liquors and spirits, and beer and porter of the 
mo^ favorite marks of those days ; such as Paxton and Mnjori- 
b^kl, Todand Bosanquet, Carbonell, Cockburo, QIadstaiu 
Menemy, Marteil, Dntibar, Hodgson, andBarclay and Perkins, 
these wine merchants and brewers were indebted for the 
repute of their wines and malt liquom to the Commanders 
of the Cofl^ny's Ships, who one and all on arrival here 
mov^d In tfil high Circles of English Society of that period. 
The fact' of the" Vines and spirits havidg been brought 
out by them wail' in itself a saffiidiht recommendation to the 
European Cuetomers of rank aii^ pes^ 

The wines ilieh to be br()q^t out both in wood and 
in bottles. Among the wines Madeira was' preferred to 
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any other. It was largely consigned here l>y the East India 
Company to the Governmenti and at the same time formed 
a part of the inyestments of the Captaine of the Indiamen 
on ^eir own account. ExtoneiTe qaantitiei in wood need 
to be also imported here by the captaini and super-cargoes 
of Portuguese tessele direct from Madeira and Xdebon. The 
total quantity imported in iS20-21 was 2216 pipes^ value 
Sa. Rs. 5,04,004. 

Sherry or rather Cadiz sherry, as it was at first called, made 
its appearance in India about the year 1823. It gradu- 
ally oame into fashion, and in a manner has now displaced 
Madeira as will appear from the annexed statement. At the 
commencement of its introduction two sorts of sherry were 
in use, golden and pale, and in lieu of the former, dark 
colored was in vogue for a time. Of late the pale kind has 
taken the place of the others, and the value of the import of 
this wine reached in 1840-41, 7,18,762, Rs. hut fell off in the 
lust official year to 5,30,637 Rs. as may be seen in the state- 
ment 1 have referred toi 

Some time after the ratification of the old Oemmercial 
Treaty between Great Britain and France in 1815, the French 
navy was reduced, and the captains of French war-ships were 
permitted by that Government to trade on their own 
account in roerohant vessels in India as well as other parte 
of the world about the year 1817. These naval officers came 
out here with extensive investments of French wines and 
spirits from Bordeaux and Nahtee, among other Aerchandize. 
In course ef time low Freneh wines andf spirits were placed in 
this market in abundant faeatities. Common light elarets 
and brandies sold as low al 8 to 4 and 7 to 8 Rupees the 
dozen resptctively, the eusloms duties then havin|r been 
under Regulation . XV. 1825, 10 per cent, on winee and 20 
on spirits equally on British and foreign manufactures) 
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besides a smaller police duty on spirits. Under Act XIV. 
1836 tile doteoii wiae»* and liqac«a imported on British 

on Oplifits 

tboielovr 

irioei^sd ^irite ta the health of the soldiers and imilors 
ainong.(4er Europeans, was brought to the ncHikfi of the 
Q^iSfirbimeut hf pedloal offioers in the aerviooi and therefore 
under A<^ IX*’ Of 1845 tite duties on wines and liquors 
WeffOi raisqd to^ono rupee per imperial gallon imported on 
and two rupees on foreign bottoms, and and 
8 rupees on spirits respectively. 

The imports^)f brandy fell off till 1850-51 after which the 
value FOSS to Bs. 6,89,085 against 5^45,748 Be. in 184041 
and in 1860^61 it again went up to Rs. 7,84,411. By Act 
X. of ISdOi thndatiei on . wines and spirits were doubled 
via. 8 and *8 Bs.^ per gallon, without reference to colors of 
vessels.' As to the effect this increased duty produced upon 
brandy iioBe, as^r^rd8 its value of imports, I would refer 
the reader* to thel6tat|meat itself, reserting my observations 
on this pdmt iitl I oeme to the proper place. 

pEB and POBTEB. 

may. Im worth while adding.bere a abort eld^cal »aer 
oount of Wr l#portet 

Ail hiemsAl lIodgion^ beer #a| preferred to any^ other 
mailh^vjNta^ and 

bett}ed-(#|Meih^ 

Qoet' k HogehM:* 

yhsa Wmr IW| * qtnity^ im 

a Urge prbpoHi<h^ arrivals be ^mjeeted owing 
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to idt|M :<{<(» ||ia 

seqliially Rwtt«BeiHd%;ciWim)Miatl^ «>«>« 

tiiival pwM' to Hodiwn’i,- «m •ftf-nkoi* ■iMl'K HMriMf 
aols.'!^ % Cib»tt« iikoiiilklkep4M>ll|fs;ikkNt1ll»i|^^ 
felt too loir to meet tbe demand and conaamptioa 
tim^ tofthiglt l^l^te 

and ab^kaepera to poalila tkaw, 

tff'fWpA-FW .?f i>tW :dlji|,‘’ |()i|i^b. 
iJfe* (« trtWW-down qiwta, ' ^ 

Ills price from 175 to 350 Re. per Qoglhf|ad, ,ilhial>;7iatijk,t;l 
dozens of quarts^ 

This arbitrary adVancio, bau^ by the rabpopoly .of the 
favorite ate by a single agentp pffei^ded the trade here. Ta 
guard against similar . eQiitiggenciea for the faturUp qertaiii 
influential wine merchants determined lippp btrbdueihg 
in this market the manufacture ,of ,‘othef piarkf. .^lllopp 
bnd Base were then patronized^ who^h orj^ut tB32’ shut 
Hodgson (uitof market, e<]|d tbueW ^ e^^ 
and celebrity yfm at an e^i He, HoWeyf^,' ej^nglle j In 
for a long trn|ethrQUgh^Q^^r,<^o^ 
jointly with another brew^ hpbeed Abbott, ^Q)iaQ|dngiu8 i!ri|} 
into ** Hodgson aQ4 iyen^ 

hand in hai^/or fully supplying tfe markets' H th^ We 
ot indie. Baeh ay^iiited an agVbi\h 6ldb#a^ fei aHni^g- 
ing with the tri^ fbl^ Its «^<fl^eiiento;bfl'&lr^ aud‘ rbalonr 
abte liffiMi ailileiiU 

wisia 11# -oeeMkeimmAe 

seasons! and OHthtHf 4bp' sbrnwl 

of foniigftnieiitl M eiiroUHtai^ i 
gobdtwdhs^4te4im#«niti^^^ 
satiifled, and the igenli wise asbasiomilt^ 'Wl luriiks 
quantities at prices of the day. 
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bottled beer would seldom or never be sent out to 
tbiiwoblltrf iw earlier tkneii ned wM ^tle emne; fold 
for a mereeeii|i Tbe i«mo& of tbii wei 'timt iKe Soglith 
#^ 1011 ' d^yi were imt in »t>0iitiDn to eontiiU tbe 
ollm«fi#tbfoCbnW>^^ tbek bottled been to stimd^it on 
airivdl^ 

tn bnlr tdO and in 18S9-40, 671 dosens were 
landed bare in gooddrdefj wtllstthe qnantitieiin wood which 
had been imported were 606 Butte and 8,434! Hotheads in 
the Brat, and'891 Butts and 10092 Hogsheads in tbe last 
ibentio&^yeari respectively. 

Between tbe above period .and 1844-45, Jnrg^uantlties of 
bottled beer an^ porter came out to this part of the country. 
In the year last mentioned 46,187 dozens, 1,244 Butts and 
15,192 Hogsheads were imported at Calcutta, fn 1870-71 
the imports of beer in wood and bottles were as fellows : 
Bass's Butts 30, Hogsheads 536, Barrels 122 Kilderkins 347, 
and dozens 19^5 ; value of this mark alone was Rs 1,59,396. 
AIlsopp’s Butii39, Hogsheads 261, dozens 2,303, value Rs. 
44,285, ud unknown marks, Kilderkins 830, Barrels 106, 
Hogsbea^ 1,291 and do^ns 1,92,583) value Rs. 10,41,897, 
the total value of b^rs imported iu the year lSt0-7i was Rs. 
12,45,578 against Be 16,21,881 in 1869-70. 

Tbe fad in valM of the imports of beer, say Es. 3,76,303 
accounts jfpr itf icarnity in the,)atter paft of ^871. 

]!be,qttaa4iiiet<^ por(«t wete Hcgs« 

beads 2M19. Of tbit dozens 

were QaitfSis's,, Bfupeby's there were uotje« Tbe Intel tvalue 
ef prnm :i»l|f4feted/i» 187041 wee Be. l)56)migaioit 
1,47,265 in 41194^ ihowing.-nn inweasedibpperi «f the 
value of l,417,864sBe* su 187041« ABBm biereaud porters 
were on account of the trade. 



IMPORT of fVineSf Spirit and Liquors from 1830>31 to 1870-71 
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BEEE AND PORTBK. 
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B,86;098 
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Co’i Bb. 

il840-tt- 

66,576 

6,17,155 

1850-81:... 

'«2,48?t57 

5,03,332 
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MOO-01- 

8»rlA880 

14^6,089 
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, 43,22^99 
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It tl>* petiadi undw M'm 

^ iim itaoi't^ M){)otti pf irinw, liqooik luld 
Bpiriti,^ tip only deoteale wbicb is pMtoptiiile«ii In 
vd U^'< 'EvwriKst «wl Oiy* liribes 
totslly is 7t*'‘ A^ssf ^ »■ 

oresMS tiiemMtgM»i»J o«eis in Maody, tbiH is i say 
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k 1870-71 it was eight times fhd value ol what was im- 
pondi itt lMO-31) eidusiv6<^^ttto. 

mmmi 

this Suropeim tnutinlhtitdrerl and wlnti, Mrchahts osten- 
(ibljrdsod'diit to^lib mde^r lirini^aind 

ppiriteto'Qie^tbewimtBbf^V Sttfopclan pbptili^^ bere^ 

knd therefore Iritb a view to MOertiinhOw far the denies were 
cottBtttned by the fiaropesns themsdlvae, 1‘havb, ib the absence 
yet of a regular census, oast up the nnpibers of all tjarppean 
gentlemen in the Bengal preudeney as contdned in the di- 
rectories for the several decades frbin 1S30 to 1870.' 

I cannot vouch for the accoracy of^ the enumeration I have 
thus made, 1 bope, nevertheless, it. may hot be very far from 
a correct estimation as shown in the following statement.^ ' 
COMPARATIVE enumeration af European pentkunen (ff 
every dots in (he Bengal Preddeney frm 1830 to I87(h 



t ^tbiM emuMwIieiii ef eoane of tSe'miiMI 
non-oommiHionad offloera pma^ a^;aadt<adiw f 
naatta'we’ttdl iSMettedlsI&e Sd aiS'not^poidrto be in a 

po^,to 8|[i^lorit^algii«ialh^-pfM‘S^ 
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As shown ill the siatemeui of wines and spirits the amount 
value of brandy imported in 1830-31 waa Sa. Q«. 2,38)318 
and that in 1870-71 Co.’s JUi^ I7i7i>816. These values, as 
1 understandi.fire exelu^ve of datiea whtcK.. added to the 
amount yali^e of [830r31 acoording to .the rate noticed 
above yi& 20 , per cent, ad vo/orem, wopli raise it to Sa. 
Rs, 2,73,981 or Co.’8 R8. 292,246, and as regards 1870-71 
to Go.’ 8 jfts. 23,23,555, by adding the duty @ 3 Rs. per 
imperil gallon. 

Now if this spirit of the value of Co.’s Rs. 2,92,246 slmuld 
have been used by 7,080 British residents in 1830-3 U then 
at thU rate 23,23,555 Co.’s Rs. worth would have to he 
consumed in 1870-71 by 56,290 residents. But as the num- 
ber of European residents in 1870 was only 20,217, there 
remain 36,073 to be found out ns new customers to whom 
the balance of the amount value viz. Co.’s Rs. 14,88,400 
should be debited. Who these new customers are it is not 
difScdIt to trace. It pains, me to say that these are no other 
thon India’8.^n children, whose departed ancestors hated 
all drinks as abominations. Those who may question the 
possibility of so enormous an amount as 14,88,400 Rs. be- 
ing absorbed by the newly baptized devotees of Bacchus, will 
at once be satisfied, were they lo spread the amount among 
their numbers. The result will in such oaie be 41 Rs. a 
head; per annum. 

This sum is scarcely enough for meeting the demands of 
sweet Saturdays alone all round the year, when in dis- 
cussing bottles they defy Temperanoo Societies and laugh 
at their members. , 

The mention of Temperance Societies calls to my miud 
certain remarks which at a meeting some time ago fall from 
a well known native gentleman renowned for hif pPanthro- 
py, wherein he insinuatied that oar winked 
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at the intemperaace for the «ake of gain. It is but 

justice to say that the Goferamemt. is as conscious of its 
ml teodeaoy as any sober people in its dominioo, but the 
GoTetomeut is placed in a positioa which is similar to 
burning a candle at both cndet" as our kte Lieutenant G6^ 
vernoTi Sir Cecil fieadon would say. 

The laws above quoted will have shown what effects the 
low and high rates of duties on spirits imported by ,sea have 
produced. Neither the one nor the other would ohcCk the 
imports, the entire prohibition of which would be as impolitic 
as it was opposed to common sense. There is no civilized coun* 
try the laws of which do not allow drinking, though disposed 
to check the evil under the most itringent provisions. There 
is no Government which does not live upon the vice and 
virtue of its people. Exercise of physical force caunot avail. 
Throwing overboard casks of wines and spirits, shutting 
up the liquor shops, and demolishing distilleries on the spot 
would answer no better than tying up the hands jmd gagging 
the mouths of those ad^cted to the vice. Where there is 
a will there is a way— is a saying the truth of which cannot 
be better illustrated than in the case of the love of drink. 

The only way by which it could be checked is by im- 
proving the minds ol the people. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the Government has done more than we eould expect 
in this respect It, bap introduced us to Shakspeare, Milton 
and Addison, and if we have picked up an acquaintance with 
Messrs. Skshaw, White an4 Old Tom, we have done so by 
self.iutnoductiqa; at the expense of our religion, health and 
hardtearped. money. 

onrnm^ovoLY. 

Fneif the earliest days of thelate East India Company, 
ihis question has been a subject of serious comments both 
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in this country and ill Brigl&nil'j iki^ ir0n an inlcittit tu on 
poliiioat groandi. ' Eifgenltiel ^ ttia SMiei hofnvtt/ htive 
ever fintil alfeirnd it ’ to rimaiD in Aiiat litre 

Glotr^iillbhiihai hdtiiitheifto bdeit in i posHSod to 
tBifeoliri%ttii0and eil^site Bevisiitte #Mllf t)i yIeMt, tidtiout 
endangeiHng its general redourees, or liUiiMiii^ aft uifpopu^ 
iaiity "ilftong its of 4ivem ooldiri aiid creeds, by 

attein^n^ la find out tolMtitulee its stead. 

^ifd^ing Vookl be ibora fiilile bn mf part than ta attempt 
dt diiousrfngj etie way Or the othk; ftU the important 
pokkfo'trhieb this grand quOsiibn etnbi^ee. I Bbafi there- 
fora content yysall With snbmiiliilg here only the resnh 
of my hhdibte tbou|;hts aWl exf^rience in this matter. 

As it appOafl tO me thk monopoly compnsra two ques- 
tiona 

ht Till propnety or o^emise of ahblnhing it. 

2nd. The fnture grOitth of poppy under exaie rules 
and regnlatieils, incise the monopoly he dispensed with. 

It etrikei im that mmdi may be laid on both sides, but 
the balance, I think, is in ftThr of the retention of the 
present system of its cuitiTatloR. 

Irreipeetite of fiscal considerations, the continuance of 
tlm cultivation of opium in the balds of the Oovesnment, 
is rUpIste with advaotsiges irbieh oannot be enji^ed mther 
by the public os the Olverunmnit, under any othir arrsnge- 
meftt iMe^ssr preferable it mmy tn deemed. 

As ft nioSSsftry evil om Wiitry taust hate upturn or her 
own either for export or loOal (ionittmptioli il the same 
way as any civilised land in the world as^ regards' Ihft c^hhr 
narcotics. It may Im wHh ^f ieamn^ urged tW 
case (he direct control and management of its growth 
should ndt be ilohofmlileii the OsYeimttlittt Hs 'owu 
exclusive benefit, unlike any other civilized GoVerumeni. 
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But there are more cogent reneons which are in favor of 
this monopoly against the hackneyed argument I have 
referred tO; whether in a moral or political point of view. 

In or about the year 1850 a welUktown staunch' friend 
of temperance vigorously protested in England against this 
Indian monopoly as tending to the demoralisation of tile 
subjects of the Celestial Empire. In order to aseertain how 
far the produce of the Bengal Presidency alone contributed 
to this mischief, enquiries were instituted, I believe at the 
instance of this Government, through the agencies of the 
foreign merchants in China, and the Missionaries accustom- 
ed to penetrate into the interior. Their reports were to 
the edect that opium was cultivated in various parts to a 
large amount, with the possibility of an extension to any 
length ; and that the quality of the native opium being 
inferior to that of Bengal, it was in its use invariably mixed 
with ours and other foreign drugs, Malwa and Turkey. 
It was also ascertained at the time from other sources, that 
if the Indian Government discontinued its monopoly, or 
interdicted its export through its own territories, the Por- 
tuguese Settlements of Diu and Damaun would certainly 
take an active part in this trade. These facts went a great 
way to prove that either the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment monopoly, or even the prohibition of the export of 
opium from India would not at all avail in attaining the 
desired object of reclaiming a people already too far gone in 
indulging in a vice which has from a long established prac- 
tice been habitual with them, as much as drinking wines 
and liquors among the more polished nations of the other 
parts of the world. If, however, our Government from a 
more rigid observance of the principle of morality, or upon 
political grounds, were to abandon the monopoly, and 
throw up the opium cultivation to the public, that evil but- 
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of.door so miicli repudiated by the more scrupulous, would 
be disseminated at home, at the aacrifice of aa immense 
Revenue, and of the well-being of the country itself. It 
is well known that at the present moment the taste for 
opium bating and smoking is prevailing througiiout Bengal 
and the North Western provinces, and if the vice has not 
yet gone up to that tremendous height which would be as 
alarming with us as it is now with the sober of China, it 
is solely owing to the.stringenoy of the Ahkaree rules and 
the high price set upon the Abkaree opium, the aggregate pro- 
ceeds of sale of which in 1870-71 amounted to Rs. 30,41,703. 
In spite of these precautions the trade in illicit opium is 
surreptitiously carried on to some extent, and the watchful 
efforts of the preventive officers are not unfrequently baffled. 
What then, I ask, would be the consequence if an enormous 
production of this expensive narcotic was entrusted to private 
individuals of every race spread over the vast continent 
of British India? As a general rule in delegating the 
power of growing opium under an excise law, no distinction 
could consistently he made as to the caste or position of the 
License-holder; and therefore it is more than probable that 
the sale of contraband opium would be more tempting with 
many than legitimate sale, as some time is the case even with 
salt at present. When th6re are such temptations with regard 
to an article which is a condiment of food, what must 
be the consequence of a uuiversal free growth of an intoxi- 
cating drug, the deprivation of which has almost a killiitg 
effect upon those who have taken to the fell habit of using it ? 
It might be urged by those who warmly advocate excise 
opium, that it would be disparaging to the Government if it 
could not suppress such abases in the event of the cultivation 
being transferred to private enterprize. But it cannot be 
denied that in the case of a narcotic, no vigilance however 
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rigorously pursued^ could prevent the smuggling of it when a 
high rate of duty tempts it. Even England, wliose laws and 
principles are the models for our country^ cannot, as I am 
informed, check the intrigue and dexterity with which an 
illegal trade is carried on there in foreign spirits, the duties^ 
on which are of a prohibitory character, as compared with 
those current on this side. 

From an indiscriminate cultivation' of poppy a greater 
smuggling will doubtless result, and all manner of fraud and 
adulteration will Rnd its way into the manufacture of the 
drug, whether it be intended for foreign or authorized local 
consumption j and thus that popularity which our Bengal 
opium has gained with the Chinese from its proved genuine- 
ness over n century will undoubtedly be at stake. 

There is no description of opinra brought to sale to 
Chinese markets of which every chest is not tested before 
delivery and allowances are not exacted for any difference 
from the standard quality of each, with reference to which 
every bargain is struck. But such is not the case with 
Bengal Opium. The first batch of the first sale's opium 
of every year is scientifically analyzed on arrival there and 
after its standard quality has been once ascertained, no 
question on that score is raised as' regards subsequent arrivals 
from the provision of the year to which they appertain. 

Such is the high opinion entertained by the Chinese 
dealers of our opium. The credit for this unexceptionable- 
ness of quality is certainly due to the constant care and 
attention bestowed upon its manufacture by the Government, 
the Board of Revenue and their subordinate officers of 
practical experience specially entrusted with that duty. 

Brandy and Geneva, the gallon— lOf. 5d. (20<. 10<^. the Dozen quarts) 
Ham’s Customs Tarif 1868-69, 
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Whether the same .high opinion of the Chinese for it would 
remain unchanged when it would fall into muliifmus 
hands and woul4 be exported under different trade marks^ 
is n question, which may well suggest grave dpobts. The pro- 
bability Jis, that Bengal opium which is regarded in China as of 
the. first clasB) not so , much for the superiority of its quality, as 
for its acknowledged purity, will suffer and lose itn. present 
position in the Chinese market A greater proof cannot 
be adduced in support of such an assumption than the 
deterioration of the qualities of Bengal cotton after the 
cessation of the £. 1. Company's trade with China, as I 
noticed on the former oocasion. 

Then comes a question of vital importance to those 
who covet the golden fruit now enjoyed by the ^o- 
verument; 1 mean that profitable return from opium 
which is unknown in any other agricultural pursuit in 
India or elsewhere. It should be borne in mind that 
the margin now observed between the prime cost and 
the sale price of the Onvernment opium, is not treated 
as a profit, but as an undefined duty levied according to the 
temper of the market. This principle regulates the duty 
imposed at Bombay on Malwa opium. It is well known that 
the Government does not court a high price, and would always 
prefer a smaller advauce upon its cost fur the sake of the 
permanency of this branch of our trade. In the case of 
excise opium duties will have to be placed upon it, both as 
regards .exports, and local use ; and what these duties will 
be may be well guessed. All that can be predicted is that 
they will not fall lightly upon the growers. These added 
to the honaj^ cost of the cultivation and manufacture of 
the opium, which necessarily will be heavier from an ani- 
mated competition, can at all events hardly conduce to 
remunerate the planter or manufacturer in the end to any 
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such cxteat as he might be led to expect, if remunerative 

|he r^lt at all. 

|n dealing with this question the supply of the eioewa of 
to carry out an undertaking of so gigantic a character, 
demryes the serious consideration of the would-be speculator, 
Supposing we take the minimum quantity of the growth 
of excise opium at 50,000 chests, and the cost at Rs. 
375 each, a capital of Rs. 1,87,50,000 or £18,75,000 will 
have to be applied towards the cultivation and manu- 
faoture alone, and in providing for the construction or pur- 
chase of factories and other incidental charges, a further 
sum of Rs. 25,00,000 or £2,50,000 at the least will have 
to be added to the aforesaid sum, netting together Rs. 
2,00,00,000 or £20,00,000. Whether India, I should rather 
say the Bengal Presidency alone, has at her command an avail- 
able surplus fund to spare for meeting requirements to that ex- 
tent, I will leave to those better acquainted with the financial 
position of this country than myself, to judge. Were we to 
draw an inference from the nature of accommodations afforded 
at present to planters, traders and others for the purposes 
of local produce or commerce, we would hardly feel sanguine 
in reckoning upon any such extensive assistance as would be 
needed for the prosecution of anew and hazardous speculation 
of the kind under discussion. 

In the event of my anticipation being correct, the 
supporters of the cause of excise opium may recommend 
aii appeal to the capitalists in England for a succour denied 
by our own. Were we to recall to our mind the causes of 
universal defection given of late both by Eastern and 
Western India to the millionaires in the United Kingdom, 
faint must be the hope for any such help. The havoc 
created by the short-lived Land Reclamation and Financial 
Companies, on both sides, and the consequent pestilence 
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whici) carried oi! thousands of the great and small in this 
clime, as well as in England, are events which will not be 
wiped off from memory for generations to come. The no 
ordinary Capital of £ii,500,000 of the late healthy old Bank 
of Bombay, and the no less a sum thrown on this side into 
thtf Port Canning and the Tea Estates were swept away in a 
manner which was astounding to the whole world, facts 
which will ever be vividly retained in the recollection o( the 
sufferers. 

Any application therefore to the English capitalists for 
liberal accommodations for carrying out a project of a far 
graver character than any of its predecessors, will in nil 
probability have the chance of being treated with indifference 
if not ridicule. , 

At all events if the privilege of growing excise opium 
be accorded in supersession of the monopoly, it will be 
the work of a precious long time before the planters would 
be in a position to bring into the market any thing like 
that annual provision now brought to the hammer by the 
Government at stated periods. That in such a case there will 
in the meantime he a material deficiency in the receipts 
of the Government, none can deny, and what the effect 
of such deficiency will be, may be better conceived than 
I can anticipate here. Snfiice it to say, that in order to 
meet both ends, further taxation in some shape or other will 
have to be resorted to by the Government, and then 
frightful must be the hue and cry of the people already 
complaining of being overburdened with taxes. 

1 shall endeavour to show in figures the practical effect 
whioh tlie opium reveime now has upon the financial and 
commercial interests of this country generally. 

In the table of the proportions of external commerce 
with every country and state published in the commercial 
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annual for 1870-71, it will be seen that the total iinperfc of 
all descriptions of goods into Bengal in 1869-70 was of 
the value of Rs. 21,12,15^165 against 20,15,06,576 in 
1870-71, and the export was of Rs. 23,58,84,259 against 
26,70,68,967 in the two years respectively. The value of 
the export of opium alone to Singapore and China in 

1869- 70 was Rs. 5,41,24,616 for 45,093 chests, and in 

1870- 71 Rs, 5,25,06,474 for 46,464 chests. Thus the balance 
of trade in our favor in 1869-70 was Rs. 2,41,69,094 and 
in 1870-71 Rs. 6,55, 62,391. It is therefore clear that if 
we were to deduct from the total amount of exports the value 
of the opium exported to Singapore and China in 1869-70, 
there would be a balance against us of Rs. 2,99,55,522, and 
in 1870-71 a balance in our favor of Rs. 1,30,55,917 only. 

The net revenue derived in 1870-71 by the Indian Go- 
vernment from Bengal opium alone was about Rs. 3,63,00,000 
or £3,63,0,000. This sum was met by a foreign country 
not in kind but in coin or bullion for opium purposes alone. 
That Country after a knowledge of the abolition of the 
Government monopoly will assuredly endeavour to providie 
lier requirements from local productions, however inferior 
their qualities may be, or iu such case Turkey and Persia, 
a') well as Malw.i, would feel disposed to augment their 
produce largely. 

I may remark here that such an eventuality ns this would 
at once frustrate the long cherished views of the princely 
merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow, that the discontinuance 
of the cultivation of opium in the Bengal Presidency would 
lead to an enlarged consumptioa of their piece goods in China 
from the savings made there by the forced abstinence of her 
people from further consumption of the exhilarating drug 
from Bengal. 
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It is muoh to be feared that any derangement caused 
in the opium revenue by any change, would tend to embarrass 
our general trade, the prospects of which are already far 
from being encouraging, and in such a case the balance of 
our external trade will continue to increase against us. 

That continuous balances of trade against any country 
forebode the fall of its commerce, is a truism well known 
to all ; and hence I fervently hope that for the sake of our 
couatry^s good, this monopoly may never be disturbed. 

INDIAN TEA. 

There were many bold but headlong speculations embarked 
upon by enterprising projectors, which ultimately proved not 
a little harassing to them and others concerned ; but it was 
sometimes the cm that diligent care and perseverance brought 
on in the end a fruitful result in adventnres, the eventual 
success in which was once despaired of. Our Indian tea 
plantations bear a similar character. On the former occasion I 
ventured to express my sanguine expectation as to favourably 
prospects being in store for this highly valuable produce, 
though hitherto disastrous in the extreme has been the out- 
turn with regard to many of the concerns. 

Though not personally interested in the cause of tea 
cultivatiou, I have since more deeply gone into this im- 
portant subject, an I the result of my further researches 
strengthens tlie belief that the day is not very far distant 
when Indian tea m ly form one of the chief sources of India’s 
wealth. If India eventually happens to be deprived of 
her opium revenue, ns is now apprehended by many, we may 
reasonably hope for keeping up the balance of our external 
trade by an extended export of our teas to foreign ports, 
rather than by any other ways and means. All that is 
now wanted is an ample supply of labor and a good and 
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able management. The one can only be secured by the 
settlement of emigrants of both sexes in the tea tracts, 
and the other by the selection of men of tried experi- 
ence and honesty of purpose, as also by a direct super- 
vision of the proprietors themselves. When I say so, I 
beg to be distinctly undersbod that nothing is more foreign 
to my thoughts than to impugn the talents and characters of 
those in charge of the gardens at the present moment, or 
of tbeir predecessors. I mean to notice only the principle 
upon which the interest of the proprietors of the plantations 
could reasonably be sftured. 

In a recent issue of Mr. A. G. Roussac’s Calcutta money 
market*’! find that there are 33 working Tea Companies 
which hold 41 estates, viz., 10 in Assam, 14 in Cachar, 1 in 
Chittagong, liyn Parjeeliiig, 1 in Debra Boon, 1 in Hazari- 
baugh, 1 in Kumaon, and 2 in Sylbet. 

Of these 33 companies, the subscribed capital of 28 is Rs. 
1,82,70,000 of which Rs. 1,40,72,800 are paid up, and 
that of the remaining 6 is i613, 86,000, £9,41,330 of 
which are paid up. The total subscribed capital of the 33 
companies in Rs. is 3,21,30,000 of which Rs. 2,34,86,100 
are paid up : the balance yet remaining to meet the full 
amount of the subscribed capital is Rs. 86,43,900. As a 
criterion for judging of the respective position of these 
companies, 1 see that there are 12 Companies whose shares 
are selling in the market at premiums, those of one at 
par, of 17 under discount, and the values of the shares 
of 8 are nominal. 

As may be inferred from the current market values of 
shares of the Tea Estates shown above, there are only a 
few, companitively speaking, which are in a proper working 
order, and the others partially so. But with all the disad- 

G 
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vantages which stand in the way of more encouraging re- 
sultSj the production in the aggregate is steadily on the rise» 
The statistics I bad before me did not enable me to ascer- 
tain the total produce of all the companies in any One of the 
late eoasons simulUneousIy. In order therefore to form an 
approximate estimate of it, I give below the exports by 
sea of the last two ofilcial years to all ports with custom 
house valuations set opposite those of each year. In the 
absence of any means for finding the quantities consumed in 
this pffft of India, I have, as the only alternative left to me 
for that purpose, noted down separltely the imports at 
Calcutta, during the corresponding periods, of teas from 
China and other eastern ports ; presuming that the falling off 
in these imports will in some measure account for propor- 
tionate increase in the consumption on this side of tho 
Indian substitute, which might be added to the bulk of the 
produce exported by sea in each year ; and thus an idea may 
be formed as near to the mark as possible of the annual 
produce of Indian Teas. 

Export of Indian lea by sea in 1869-70. 

1, 23, 57, 2371b value Rs. 1,01,69,786. 
h 1870-71, 

l,27,66,915tb value Rs. 1,08,10,602. 

Import at Calcutta of tea bjf sea from China, Singapore, 
Penang and Pegn, in 1869-70* 

4, 53, 5721b value Rs. 3,20,234. 

In 1870-71. 

3,57,6841b value. Rs. 2,40,946— showing a falling off in 
value of Rs, 79,288, 

I need scarcely mention that the tea trade takes a promi- 
nent part in the general commerce of Great Britain. Her 
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consumption of all sorts of tea during the last two yean, 
1869 and 1870, was as follows. 


Deliveries of teas in London, 


1869. 

tbf. 

1870. lbs. 

China Black 

124,077,224 

124,317,301 

,, Green 

11,404,070 

10,730,134 

Total 

... 135,481,294 

135,037,436 

Assam Black 

. 10,619,520 

13,473,800 

Grand Total.... 

... 146,000,814 

148,510,335 


In 1870 the prices for China Blacks varied from \\d, to 
25. Uy for Flowery Pekoe la. lOrf. to is. 6 rf., and for 
similar qualities of Indian from la.* 2 <f. to 85 . id. and for 
Flowery Pekoe from Sa. to 6d. per lb. 

From the respective values of teas of the two countries 
as shown above, it will appear at once how far ours is 
preferred to Chinn. In an Eoglish price current for Sep- 
tember last it was remarked that, Indian teas, tine and 
“ strong, bring extreme prices, but common and weak sorts 
" are not wanted.” 

It will also appear that the aggregate value of this trade 
in England is nearly Ks. 15 crores, or 15 million pounds 
sterling, taking the price at 2 s. per lb on an average, be- 
sides the English duty. In the event of the imports in 
England from China continuing unabated, and at the same 
time our exports to Great Britain being eventually extended 
largely, British legislature might in all probability make 
room enough for the latter by reduction of duty, which is 
6 d. per lb generally for all qualities. The question of 
reduction has already been in agitation. 

Ever since the people of Europe learned to drink tea, they 
were supplied by China alone, and it is only recently that 
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ladia has begun to participate, however inisgnificantly, in a 
gigantic trade heretofore enjoyed exclusively by the Chinese. 

India has a preferential right to claim a greater share 
of England's patronage in this trade, than any other pro- 
ducing country. The reasons are that India being a depen- 
dency of [Great Britain, she may rely on ns for supplying 
her uninterruptedly with a beverage used by her people as 
a necessary of life, and that it is the opinion of the best 
English judges that the run of the qualities of China black 
teas is inferior to those of ours, which are preferred, and 
therefore command higher prices. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the inferiority in the qualities of those descriptions 
of China teas which bear a greater proportion to the total 
consumption in Europe, is not to be ascribed to the inca- 
pability of China to produce better qualities, but it is owing 
to the carelessness and adulterating propensity on the part 
of the Chinese planters, proceeding from a confidence of 
China having been once the only country to which the 
world had hitherto looked for her abundant supplies. Hence 
they felt sanguine of their customers abroad consumiug 
their teas blind-folded. If our Indian planters be alive to 
their own interests, they ought always to be on the alert 
for preserving that popularity which they have earned in 
the beginning of their career, especially when they have so 
formidable a rival to compete with. 

If India eventually be so fortunate as to be in a position 
to extend her produce on a more liberal scale, she may 
safely calculate on finding not only markets in every country 
where teas are consumed, but also on sure profitable returns. 

Our tea lands are extensive aud fertile, and, I believe, 
tbeir products are less open to the inclemencies of weather, 
than any other crop in this country ; and the process of 
manipulation of tea is simpler than of any other like valu- 
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able production of India. It would therefore be no exag^^ 
geratioQ were I to remark that under the soil of the tea 
plantations is buried an endless wealth not susceptible of 
being exhausted like the gold digging of Australia and 
California^ where the emboweled treasures, once unearthed, 
can never bo turned up again* Aurungzebe calls the 
Province of Bengal Jmnetulhalad (the 

paradise of regions.)* Much remains therefore to be 
developed in the tea fields yet, and all that is needed, 
as I have already observed, are unremitted industry, zeal, 
and energy among all those who may solemnly take 
an interest in the cause of this most lucrative agri- 
cultural occupation. Why theu should not the worthies 
of our present native generation, whose general qualifications 
befit them for exalted posts and positions, turn their atten- 
tion also to this no less honorable calling ? They should not 
only aspire to the bar and the bench, but know that it is no 
meanness to turn likewise to the wielding of the plough. 
The head of the distributor of justice may be wreathed with 
laurels of honor, but that head does not lie easy on the 
pillow ; and the weight of responsibility bangs not lightly 
on his conscience. With pleaders and solioitora ample food for 
feeding them with, may not always be available. The market 
is now over-stocked with first-rate native talents, and to 
which there are accessions daily. The credit for this is due to 
the Government, and it would be a folly to trust to it alone 
for their entire disposal. It is time for the possessors of 
those talents to find out new openings for them. Among the 
members of our ruling nation, we see innumerable speci- 
mens of superior literary and scientific qualifications, con- 
descending to employments of even a mechanical character 
for the sake of earning an honest and honorable livelihood, 

See Sir W. Joaei* Pereian Grammar p. $2, edition of 1771. 
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and that they have reaped peculiar benefits which are not 
within the reach of the illiterate. Our enlightened young 
friends should not hesitate to follow their example. 

Though the road to fortune of a trader and an agricul- 
turist may be rugged and thorny, yet stimulated by hope 
they wade through difficulties till they attain their ends, 
and when fortune once smiles upon them, their worldly 
position, coupled with the blessings of independence, is envied 
by even officials of eminent position. 

Let our bright geniuses at their own threshold work with 
their young arms under the guidance of old heads, as Dr, 
Johnson would have it, and they will not only serve them- 
selves, but their countiy and posterity. 

“There’s room enough, and each may bring his friends.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, JAMES HUME, Esq. 


ON TAKING THE CHAIR AFTER HIS ELECTION ON THE 

12Tn FEBRUARY, 1857. 

Gentlemen, 

T liave been officiiilly informed that at your last Meeting I was 
elected President of this Society, and in taking tlie chair, the first 
thing 1 have to do is to thank you. In consenting that my name 
should 1)0 sulmiitted, I yielded to the opinion and wishes of some of 
t.ho oldest and best friends of the Society; they entertained much 
more d|^nite ideas as to my being serviceable tlaaii I could myself, 
and T join yon rather with the intention of doing my best towards the 
common cause, tlian witli any hope of being able to justify tlieir flat- 
tering expectations. I have rarely, perhaps I might say never, joined 
any Societ.y reipiiring the active exertions of its members without in- 
tending to work for it, and doing so; because better than any sub- 
sci-i[)tioii a man pays, and more Viiluablo tluin any actual service ho 
may render, is the example he sets to others. In no place is it more 
important that tliis should be remotuhered than in Calcutta, wdioro, I 
am sorry to say, I do not think Enropc.ans sufficiently consider the 
obligations they are under, by virtue of their position, to work for the 
moral and intelleetnal advauecmeiit of the people. !Many will give 
their money in the direct form of rupees when called upon to do so, 
hut few will give it in the form of time : our public servants, covenant- 
ed and uneovcnaiitetl, arc content to take their saliu-y for their work— 
.and sometimes do as little as possible for it— while lawyers, merchants, 
and tradesmen ajipcar to have no time for any thing that docs not 
result in cash. There are no doubt honorjible exceptions, but this is 
the rule. Tliis Society has happily not being wanting in able and dis- 
interested men to fill its highest offices, but how very few arc its 
European working members !~and yet I cannot conceive one more 
calculated to work great good. Its object is to bring intelligent men 
of the two races together on common grounds for the cultivation of 
tliouglit and mutual impiwcmcnt, to provide educated young natives 
with the means of kcc])ing up their iiftercst in knowledge, to increase 
their acquaintltnco with literature, science, and the fine arts, and to 
prosecute the healthy practice of free and public discussion. How 
many might aid these objects ; how very few have made any eftbrt to 
do so! The aptitude of the native mind to receive instruction is gene- 
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rally admitted ; and it is as generally, and quite as justly, complain- 
ed that almost before the boy l)ecomcs a young man, cither his aj)ti- 
tude fails him or his ambition to learu is at an end. His aptit\ide 
does not fail him, but his energy does; and if I were asked why, I 
should say, it is largely owing to this, — ^that when he has learned 
enough for all that he is likely to get as a public servant, he has no 
encouragement for further exertion. The times have changed much 
for the l)ctter in this respect of late years, and they are still mending, 
and the proposed University will Iw invaluable as a stimulant, since 
the youth will see within his rea(;h, when his school days are over, 
honours that he may be proud of jis a man. 

A second cause of that early lassitude of wliich wo complain is an 
entire, or almost entire, absence of that direct intellectual intercourse 
with Europeans which a Society like this is so m'cU able to supjily; 
and a tliird is that want of liberal social intercourse which could not 
fail to act as a strong stimulant to sustained exertions : if we desire 
to Europeanize the rising generation wc should be careful to let 
Natives see as much of Europeans as possible; instead of which the 
practice seems to be to let them sec as little of them as possible: 
books are not the solo means of improvement, tliough I confess the 
great majority of people here appear to think so. 

The lamented gentleman in whose lionor this Society was founded 
was not among the number: there was no educated native in the 
country, of good character, to whom it was not free to he his friend : 
one hundred men with the liberal mind of Mr. Bethunc, and with his 
disinterestedness, sincerity and zeal, would do more in ten years, 
working together, to advance the native community in some of the 
greatest essentials of progress, than as many lacks of rupees simply 
laid out in Education,— as the term is misunderstood, or at any rate 
narrowed in interpretation. This is not the first time that I have 
had the opportunity of avowing within these walls my admiration 
of the man for what he did, and what he strove to do, and with a 
munificence never exceeded ; but I cannot deny myself the gratifica- 
tion of repeating it on this occasion, when I am brought in direct and 
close connection with the Socifty. I say tho gratification, but with 
my views it is a duty, for I have spoken of the importance of example, 
and it is for this I regarded Mr. Bethunc and venerate his memory. 
His open purse was a great and present aid, but l)is example was what 
money could not purchase. If fewer of his countrymen have followed 
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in Ills steps tliun could ]>avc been wished, tlie directions they took 
have not been wholly missed; this Society itself is a fruit of his deeds, 
and while it seeks to caiTy out the objects to which he was devoted, 
it will servo to perpetuate his name. For myself I woidd i-atlier 
have such a testimonial than any that marble, or bronze, or canvass 
could supply. 

And now permit me to address a few words to the younger members 
of the Society, and those younger members of the native community 
wlu) are in tlie habit of attending those meetings, on a point of the 
greatest importance. Let all your efforts have a pmctical tendency : 
he not j^away in your discourses, wi-itten or verbal, by a mere desire 
to say or w'rite something. I have spoken of the aptitude of young 
natives to rccoivo instruction; hut it will prove a fatal facility if it 
hurries you into tlio belief that anything worth hearing or reading 
can ho produced without thought. To endeavor to rejiroduce the 
thoughts of others is an admirable practice, as testing the atteiffion 
with which you have read or listened, and it necessarily strengthens 
tlie memory; hut if, as writei-s or talkers, you rely simply on a good 
recollection of the riches of other men’s minds, it will more than 
suggest the poverty of your own. Remember this,— that one original 
Ihouglit is worth a thousand quotations, and that one <lefinite conclu- 
sion, though faulty, being arrived at by illogical reasoning, is prefer- 
able to a volume of vague geiicrditics suggesting not tlie slightest 
exercise of the mind. 

I have hinted, slightly enough, at the better times for intellectual 
desert in which tlic rising generxtiou is living. It is a topic which 
might be enlarged upon, without violating the sjiirit of the rale 
which excludes the coiisideratiou of political matters; but this evening 
is pre-engaged, and I must forbear. At the same time I am anxious to 
road to you a passage I fell in with the other day, quite accidentally, 
in a fragment of the I'ims newspaper. It forms part of an address, 
by whom I know not, at some Mechanics’ Institution in Lancashire, 
and must have been delivered in October 1855. The speaker said:— 

“ It is not at this time nor in this place that 1 would touch on 
matters of national conceni. Zeal will he imjietuous in a good cause, 
and talent loves to display itself in controversy; hut true wisdom 
is peaceable; and wo meet here to seek occasion for agreement not 
difference. Therefore it is that subjects which relate to the Govern- 
ment and administration of this realm, are both by rule and by 
'iJiMMihlfili in hfltter than rule. haiUKhed from thpan 
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our meetings. But there is one principle of administration, a prin- 
ciple which in theory and in the abstract, indeed, has always been 
allowed, though only of late attempted to be omboilied in any legis- 
lative act, so closely connected with the object of institutions like 
these, that to allude to its application is natural and a part of my 
duty. I mean the principle laid down by the first ‘Napoleon — than 
whom no man applied it more hirgely and to whose marvellous’ success- 
it contributed in no small degree, that of an open career offered to 
merit and talent. I mean that principle which has equality and justice 
for its basis, not an impossible and a tju-annical equality of social 
statm, as between man and man, but equal chances given, oppor- 
tunities afforded, equal favor shewn to all wliose ambition or^riotism 
aspires to distinction in the service of Eugland. I moan that principle 
which admonislics the wealthy and the powerful, that in the career of 
opgi intellectual comi)ctition neither riches nor influence nor connec- 
tion will avail them any thing, and which says to tlic poor aiid friend- 
less candidate, — frioiidloss, but conscious of abilities which demand 
only scope for action, ‘ rely neither on the patronage of the powerful, 
nor yet on that [)opular favor which is so often ill bestowed, but trust 
to the keenness of your own intellect, to tlic strength of your own will, 
to the perseverance, which, shrinking not fr^ long and monotonous 
labor, endures to the end; and be sure that those qualities, their exis- 
tence in you once proved under a system formed expressly to develop 
and call them forth— will be recognised and amply rewarded.’ ” 

Do not think that I desire to present you with too flattering a 
picture of your prospects. In the keen encoilnter of wits and the 
great struggle for advancement in life, there must be many dis- 
api^ointmeyts. I have read this passiigo simply because it inculcates 
the enhanced value, in the improved spirit of the world, of industry 
and perseverance, and that fitness for public employment which, with 
ordinary intelligence, they rarely fixil to produce. What is true in 
England in this respect is every day, in my opinion, becoming more 
true than it has been in India, and I earnestly hope that many of 
you may live and so prosper as to verify what I have said. Tliis 
.Society with the cordial co-operation of those in a position to help it, 
is capable of being made an important organ of that instruction weljl 
calculated to serve you in after life ; and as such I commend it alike 
to the countenance and support of your countrymen and my own. 
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By GEORGE SMITH, Eb<i. 

No apology can be necessai^ for reading a paper on the Moral 
Spirit of Early Greek Poetry to an audience of intelligent and edu- 
qated Hindoos. .That intelligence must be limited in extent, 

■ and thiUMucation very imperfect, which have left a man ignorant of! 
the nations of western antiquity, of their character, their literature-, 
the chief personages who figure in their history, and the influence thiat 
they have had on that nation which has introduced into India the 
learning and sciences that they pursued, purified, extended and, 
bled by. recent discoveries, and still higher fonns of civilizatioa How- 
ever Scholars may differ as to the degree of influence exercised by- 
Greece on the thoughts and deeds of those who succeeded her, how- 
ever practical educators, in those days of utilitarianism, may dilute 
as to the comparative value of her language and literature as a means 


of intellectual discipline and of preparation for the battle of life, all 
are agreed *on this, that in themselves, the language, literature and 
histoiy of that glorious land are unequalled as the unaided efforts of 
human genius. Placed - in circumstances where, beyond the physfeM' 
aspects of their country, there was little to develope the innate power 
of their soul, having nothing but the traditions of Egypt ai0 
Phoenicia to guide them in their search alter the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, ignorant of the systems of faith and philosophy that had 
been elaborated by the subtle brain of India, with none to teach and 
hone to assist, they set themselves to the ta8k,W succeeded in reus 
iug the grandest intelieotual structure that the world has yet seen.' 

Strong also in ptaetioal common sense, even as the Saxon is, glyen 
to the pleasures of the ohise, to the stem pursuits of war, aud to 
the adventures of the bold colonist, the Greek combined wi^ all 


love for the ideal and the beautifld, that have made Ids cre»tiQii| the 
model uiid study Of the w^dd. liui^ng however in the ab^ty,iti^ 
unite pennanently wi4 each other, and 
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my, for they found in the Romans a reiy diiferent order of men 
from those whom they had encountered on the plains of Marathon. 
But even in defeat the Greeks were triumphant Politically enslaved 
they revelled in the Empire of intellect, so that their power was 
acknowledged even by the proud Romans, and their conquerors per- 
formed a secondary port in the history of the world. They propagated 
and rendered permanent that civilisation, to the power of which 
the Goth, the Vandal and the Hun yielded, and which wrought 
in the silent laboratory of the middle ages, till, combined with another 
and grander element; it gave birth to that modem progress, of the 
triumphs of which we are so justly proud. 

• But to the mind of the Hindoo, who with national entbusiaBm 
loves to study the literature of his own land, the sul^ect of Greece, 
and especially of its Heroic Poetry, must present itself in a most 
familiar and attractive dress. There is not a scene of the ever-shift- 
ing epos that he is not, in outline, familiar with, not a passion of 
the intense lyric tlrat he has not experienced. He too has heroic 
poetry, grand and gigantic in its extent, and far from despicable in 
its character. To him Valmiki is Homer and Rama is Achilles, Lanka 
is his Troy, the Raraayan his Iliad, the Mahabharat but a second 
Odyssey. In the brooding sages of the Vedantic age he finds his 
Hesiod, in the later literature of the Court of Vikramaditya Ins 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

While it would be far from correct to say that a strict and detailed 
parallel between early Greek and Hindoo Poetry may be carried out, 
yet in their great leading outlines both seem to have many analogies. 
As the Iliad stands out from the rest of Greek literature, like 
some gigantic bas-relief, so docs the Ramayan to even a greater 
extent in that of India. Immeasnrably superior to the Mahabharat 
in point of poetic poter and conception, and also of artistic beauty 
of execution, it is also anterior to it in point of time, relating the 
history of the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, while the latter has 
Krishna, the eighth, as its hero. The latter loses in intensity what 
it 1:^ in length, and is to be remembered by the Scholar not 

a whole but for such beautiftii epitodes as the Bhagavat Geet. 
Both Homer and Valmiki appem^ before us more as gods come 
^own from- the misty heights of Olympus or Mem than men, 
the detmls of whose every-day life we may be fipiliar. Of their 
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lives, 80 far as outward circumstances arc concerned, we know in the 
case of the Hindoo poet little, of the Greek nothing. The life of the 
latter by Herodotus of Halicarnassus was long since proved to be a 
forgery, and eveu^Aristotle, with all his restless, scientific and historical 
activity, could add but a few stones to the almost invisible cairn 
that marks the resting-place of Hie blind old man. We look upon 
both as the representative poets of the early Aryan races. Sprung 
from the same original seats in the table lands and smiling valleys 
of Iran, the races separate — the Pclasgi to the north, the Indi to 
the south. Alike iu the essentials of their character, in the instincts 
of theiiifsoul, and in the peculiarities of their early beliefs, the various 
circumstances of their different positions stamped in the one a love of 
the ever-changing and all-harmonious beautiful, iu the other a sense of 
the eternal and ever-resting vast This difference, important and 
marked in later times, had then little affected these poets, and we find 
them in the olden days of 1,000 or 900 B. CL unconnected with^ach 
other, pouring forth strains that in all their essential characteristics 
resemble each other. 

And yet how different were the ancestral traditions amid which 
their infancy had been nursed, how different the scenes on which 
their poetic eyes had gazed. In the mind of the one, as ho stood 
on that hill of Banda that still bears his name, and looked over the 
vast Gangetio valley and tlie fertile Doab, or as he walked through 
the streets of Ayqdha, or gazed on tho blue Himalayas," the vast and 
the terrible predominated. The other, moving amid the populous 
cities of Asia, or standing on the cliffs of Ida and surveying the 
wood below, with its yellow Xanthus winding down to the sea, or 
sailing amid the Cyclades and like his own Demodocus stringing his 
harp in the halls of an Aloinous, had his soul impressed by life in all ' 
its forms— it» glory, its beauty, its joy. 

Choosing a hero of high moral worth and great martial prowes^ 
both, with due r^;ard to the laws of the Epos, which they after all 
created and constituted, trace him through all his great deeds, asso- 
ciate with him in artistic, but by no means slavish, unity acton0who 
take their proper part in the plot, cause all to .move in ever new 
harmony, represent vice as defeated and virtue as triumphant^ 
until having passed through many fiery trials it meets with a death of 
glory, or is crowned with an old age of honour. 
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When we contrast the Moral ^irit that pervades the great Hindoo 
Epic, and the moral spectacle that Rama the gentle and the brave 
presents^ we find it difficult to understand how such could exist or be 
imagined by the brain of a Hindoo poet. Certainly it is a sad 
satire on the later literature of the country, which is often unreadable 
from its moral impurity, even in the best Sanskrit, or that which forms 
the staple of the readii^ of the lower clasps now, in which we see 
obscenity hallowed and sanctioned by superstition. In the earlier 
m^hs of Rama but littie of this, however, occurs. As in Achilles, wc 
see both the virtues of the head and heart manifested in him. In both, 
while there are gigantic weaknesses, we have evidence of the power 
of a moral sense, which in the literature and daily social life of these 
later .times seems to have been obliterated. There is a grand moral 
shrinking from vice and defilement, a manly resolution to do, to dare, 
to sacrifice all things rather than lose the consciousness of uprightness. 
But still this is true of the Hindoo Poem only generally. In the 
cases of even both, a certain melancholy mingles with our admiration, 
and we feel inclined to say, is this all? could unaided man effect 
no more? did the ideal .of virtue reach to no higher pitch in the 
national mind of the two races that are at the head of Europe and 
. Jam respectively? Turn to the philosophers, you answer, and see in 
them a system of morality, wonderful for the age iu which it was pro- 
duced, and the admiration of all subsequent thinkers. The age of the 
, jffiilosophers was, and ever is in all countries, practically less moral than 
that of the early poets. Tlierc is at least so much truth at the basis of 
Rousseau’s dreams. Even the greatest of these philosophers, Plato, 

' confessed as the result of all his speculations that that virtue, whose 
characters he had depicted and whose beauty he had lingered over in 
hiiworksj as none did before or since, must descend from Heaven itself, 
,if ever the world w^ to be made better or wiser, i' Virtue, then, 
'^rality is divine in its standard, its contents, its motives, the assis- 
tance to carry it out and its final rewards, and in any remarks that we 
.may make on^ the moral qjirit of early Greek Poetry, we trust that 
this%ill be kept in mind. 

There is a progeesrive development in the poetic power of every 
ptipn, which meets us at the very outset of the history of literature. 
lUM wuU i^ the nature and character of thisde- 
In'his.^/’oe^.’ : work which. we would recommend to 
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every student of jLiteraturo as the best attempt, since Aristotle, to 
penetrate that veil behind which the muse has enshrined herself in 
unapproachable mystery, and to place Criticism and Poetiy in thje 
category of the cognizable and the scientific. We have in the first 
stage the rude chronicler who, desirous to hand down to posterity 
the deeds of the olden time, or to celebrate the praises of some great 
chieftain, gives us the Epic Poem, It may be but a rude ballad, or but 
a prosaic chronicle in in’egular rhythm and full of native fire. But 
still it is a poem, fit to be recited by the wandering minstrel or sung 
in the halls of the great or in the tents of heroes by a blind old bard. 
We have thus first of all epic poetry. But people feel before they 
think, and before they learn to record events. . Still it is more difficult 
ai'tistically to express feeling than to hand down the annals of the 
past, and hence the Lyric, though first in origin, is second in expres- 
sion. In it the heart of a nation is seen to throb, its great breast to 
swell, and every voice responds to the lyric lay that expresses more 
beautifully, correctly and fully than each could have done, his own 
feelings, hopes, desires, lovings and hatings. It takes some time till 
the DrutM can come forth in all its power. Gradually it is elaborated, 
and it is only when the nation enters itself on the world of action, 
when all classes of the commimity play their part, that character 
is developed, and man rubs against and influences man, it is only 
when in fact the world itself becomes a theatre that the drama 
flourishes. ’Twas the Persian invasion and the previous legislation of 
Solon that gave us Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. ■ ’Twas the reign 
of Elizabeth, with its Wars, its Reformation, its Armada that gave us 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and Massinger. We have thus Epic Poetry 
or the poetry of the past—of .history. Lyric Poetry or the poetry of all 
times— of feeling, Dramatic Poetry or the poetry of the present-Tof 
action. ' ' 

In considering the early poetry of Greece however, we would merge 
the Lyric in the Dramatic, of which it formed a necessary and con- 
stituent part, and consider Ist the Early Epic, 2nd the Early Dra- 
matic Poetry of Greece. 

Ist. The Early Epio. 

The mere critic and antiquary may discover in Greek literature the; 
names of authors previous to Homer, but we cannot recognise any ^ 
sufficient importanee, ot any whose names ate ;8ttppo^d by , 
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evidence. Logcgmplier% Homeri4» and Oyclio poets existed float* 
ing at large on the sea of Ohronolc^, hut such ore rather the imitators 
ond admirers of Homer than his inspirers. There can be no doubt 
that bards existed before him, but they had no more influence on him 
than the Gesta Romanorum and other early Saxon chronicles had on 
Shakspeare. We ^all therefore confine ourselves to him as the Epic 
poet of the world, the man before whom Virgil, Dante, and Tasso 
must bow, and with whom Milton alone, and on very different grounds, 
can claim a just equality. 

Homer is no preacher of Morality. His object never was to teach 
Ethical doctrines. However these may be indirectly drawn from the 
various events and characters of the Epos, there is no evidence that 
it was the design of the poet to inculcate dry lessons of Morality. 
Such is the province of the didactic poet, such was, to some extent, the 
function of one who has sometimes been most incoirectly teimed an 
Epic poet — Hesiod. There have been many critics that pretend to 
discover in Homer a new moral teacher, who anticipated the sublime 
truths of Christianity by many centuries. In this respect few sub- 
jects are more curious and instructive than the whole history of Ho- 
meric criticism. It is the most triumphant testimony which could be 
given to the original genius of the poet, that there is no author who 
has been so much admired, and concerning whom there has l)cen su 
much learned disputation. It is thus that Homer stands unriviillcd 
in the history of literature, and the mystery which is thrown over his 
origin and life, as well as the disputes which have arisen regarding his 
works, are faintly paralleled only by the somewhat similar circum- 
stances in which our own Shukspewe is placed. Not the least interest- 
ing of these points of discussion is that regarding the very subject 
which we are now investigating. Even so early as Pisistratus, there 
arose Theagenos of Rhegium, the founder of a new school of critics, 
or rather illustrators of Homer. His object was to prove that there 
runs throughout the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey a continued 
series of symbolisms. With all the play of a bold fancy, he consi- 
dered the whole as a grand mystic allegory, in which religious belief, 
iboral feelings, and metaphysical subtleties, are personified by gods, 
heroes and events. This was an idea so novel, and so philosophically 
attractive, that in ancient Greece -it had . not a few supporters. 

.With the rcriyul of letters in ^e' middle ages it was again pro- 
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pounded, though decked out in a new dress, more adapted to Christi- 
anity. Some critics then began to search in Homer for the existence of 
a pure religion, which, as they asserted, was substantially the same as 
that taught by Noah to his descendants, though in an altered form. 
They considered the poems and their whol£ religious mechanism as 
merely an allegorical account of Bible truth, disguised and slightly 
corrupted by the unwieldy nomenclature of Grecian Polytheism. 
It was accordingly their favourite task to trace the resemblanco even 
in the minutest event. The most distinguished of this school was a 
Dutchman of the name of Gerard Croosius, who fully explained the 
theoiy in his “Homerus Hebraeus.” 

It was to be expected that the recent researches made by scholars 
oil the subject, and the prodigious advances in Homeric criticism and 
classical investigation, would have for ever consigned such views to 
oblivion. Yet the old theory was lately revived, by one who holds 
a high position as a scholar and a Christian, but whose enthusiasm 
for his theory has had the effect of somewhat blunting his acuteness 
of intellect. In the “Homerus” of Archdeacon Williams wo find 
the details of those views wrought out most elaborately. Now, 
however allowable it may be for a commentator on Shakspeare, such 
as Dr. Hermann Ulrioi — the latest and best, to find in his works a 
system of Christian Ethics, seeing that he was a Christian poet, we 
submit that it is going too far to apply the same kind of criticism to 
Homer, whose mythological and ethical views are so opposed to those 
of Christianity. The former may with justice be permitted to de- 
scribe Hamlet as the personification of “the Christian struggling with 
the Natural man,” but surely it is looking for an extent of morality 
and religion altogether foreign to the age and nation, for the latter 
to trace in the works of our poet, “most of the essential principles 
by which the Christian religion is distinguished;” and in so doing to 
represent the king and queen of Troy as those “who loved iniquity 
and hated justice, until their consciences were seared as with a red 
hot iron;” “from whom the day of grace had passed away, and for 
whom there remained a fearful looking-for of judgment.” That 
criticism is ever the best which is tjio most simple and natural. It 
is utterly subversive of right jud^ent for a critic to apply himself 
to the study of any work of art or intellect, actuated by preconceived 
ideas and prejudices./ Tire influence of such -qtt W judgment' to 
some extent eannot be as, as possible, % mind should 
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be a tahila rasa,’ on which to receive clear and impartial opinions 
spriugiug from the actual truth. Did such commentators as those 
of the symlwlic school thus study their autlior, they would find, that 
their opinions are not those whidi naturally arise from a subject 
treated by a poet of such exquisite simplicity, but that they were 
received only after the most extravagant distortion of the simple 
sense. A Homer, not only of such morality, but of such pure and 
undefiled Christian theology, existing in the heroic age of Greece, 
seems to us an unparalleled and monstrous anomaly. 

Nor is this all. The curious history of literaiy and scientific 
controvcisy abundantly proves, how prone the human judgment is to 
delight in extremes. Homer, who was most justly admired by tlie 
ancients as the father of Poetry — Homer, in whoso works they dis- 
cerned the utmost beauty and sublimity, as well as, in many cases, 
the purest morality and virtue— Homer, whose praise has in all ages 
resounded throughout the civilized world, and from whose piges the 
sweetest and grandest poets of every nation have culled many beau- 
ties, this Homer waa in the earliest ages of Christianity entirely re- 
probated and despised, along with all the other immortal produc- 
tions of anticpiity, We find liuhnus accusing St. Jerome of reading 
his works, and many of the early Fathere ctndemnmg the classics on 
account of their sinful mythology and vicious morality, and yet in 
such terms as shew the regret felt by cultivated minds. Such feel- 
ings and opinions might be excused in the early Christian Church, 
seeing that a reformation to be thorough must be somewhat extreme, 
and that Christianity was then in its infancy, and surrounded by in- 
numerable temptations to Idolatry and Paganism. But, surely, in 
an age where no such oircumstancos exist, an age above all distin- 
guished for enlightenment and education, those bigoted purists are 
to be condemned, who despise classical literature on account of what 
they ignorantly term its immoral tendencies, and would therefore 
banish Homer, that captivating, loquacious, inuoceut old man, from 
our public schools. How woMy does such a prejudiced enthusiasm 
for their own theories blind their eyes to all those beauties of style, 
those sublimities of thought and imagination, those descriptions of 
fmsy, those delineations of character, and especially those gleams of 
ji^ true morality, and aspirations after the good and virtuous, which 
We rendered Homer at once the fother and the prince of Poets. 

We have thus dwelt on a seemiugly inrigaifioont of the sub* 
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jcot, because it will lead us to a more clear and truthful understanding 
of the moral character which pervades this great poet’s works. Having 
viewed it in a negative light, wo shall be the better fitted to attempt a 
positive investigation into the Homeric ethics. 

Whether the social slate and maimers which Homer describes were 
those of his own age, or of a preceding, it matters little to our purpo.sa. 
It is however generally agreed, and is indeed most obvious, that the 
lalter is the ease. The internal evidence for this is so strong, that it 
would be foreign to our purpose to state it. The position of society 
wli'cb lie so graphically paints, wais semi-barbarous, eijiially removed from 
the degradation of the rude savage, a continual slave to his own animal 
passions, and from tlie more refined ami civilised condition of those na- 
tions, wlio, like Athens in her palmiest days — the age of Pericles, liad 
arrived to the highest summit of elegance and luxury. The moi-ality 
thoretbro which we would « pr/o/’i cxjicct, not only intlie Homeric litera- 
ture lint in all ballad ])oetry written in a kindred spirit and ago, must 
be that suitable to such a state of society. W'c must look for neitlier, 
on the one hand, that spirit of pure morality, which being tlie olfspring 
of Revelation must be true and in accordance with the will of Deity, and 
at, the same time that degree of excessive iiolisli and prudish delicacy, 
which somewhat marks such a highly refined and coinjilicated state of 
society ns our own; nor, on the other, can wc Iiojig to find, at least to 
any great degree, that blood-thirsty and savage fury, tliat rude and 
ignorant iudeccney, that total disregard of all moral and virtuous 
foehug, which are the rcjmlsivc characteristics of barbarism in its 
lowest form. The Homeric state of society seems to have been a transition 
from the latter to the former, and to have combined in itself some of the 
elements of iioth. lu the various phases of their iiolitieal ami social 
life wc have abundant evidence of this. We find on the one band 
the unbridled licence and fury of the warrior, from whoso heart is 
banished every feeling of mercy and common humanity, and on the 
other, traits of character, so utterly opposed to the former, that 
tlu!y can bo reconciled only on this supposition. How often, in the 
progress of the battle, is the sweeping tide of blood an-estod, and a 
ray of teiuleriicss and heroic generosity lights up the remorseless 
attacks of the men of war! Whore in the unin.siiired poetry of heroism 
can a scene bo found like that in which, in the very din of battle, and 
actuated liy all the eager hatred of relentless warriors, the poet with 

B 
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graphic pencil has pourtraycd the encounter of the son of Hippolo- 
chiis, and the son of Tydeus— of (llaucua and Diomede. The fate of 
the battle is suspended, wliilc a glimpse is afforded us into the hearts 
of the two heroes. How splendid in the moral sentiment, the de^ 
sci-iptive clo(picnce and the poetic Ixjauty is that dialogue between 
them in which Diomede thus begins. 

Te; av) taat, ytpiffrc, karaOvv^ruv avdpb>ir(i>v. 

And again, witli like generosity and chivalrous feeling, Glaiicns re- 
plies, and uses a simile which, from its striking beauty and moral effect, 
is unsurpassed in poetry and has been copied by all her votaries, which 
Pope tlius paraphrases. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth now withering on the ground. 

Anotlier race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these, when those arc passed away, 

And who can read, without the tear of sympathy starting to liis eye, 
that most exquisite of all the efforts of the Homeric muse, when in tho 
same battle ho pictures the blood-stained and warrior Hector retiring 
from the battle around the walls of Troy, and entering the city. Sec 
how the Trojan wife asks eagerly for her husband, the dauglitcr forlicr 
father or her bi’othei'. Here Jiis fond mother meets him, and hanging 
upon his hand, she strives to refresh his thirsty soul, to cheer his faint- 
ing heart; there the sacred procession lines the majestic streets, as the 
wailing maidens near the temple of Atheu6, and tlie fair cheeked 
Theano ojjcns the gates. And with what beauty and pathos docs the 

last act of this gorgeous picture close, when the stout-hearted wamor 

is seen on the lofty tower of llion, gazing with eager fondness on his 
wife and infant son. Where in all the range of poetry ancient and 
modem can be found a scene to equal this in simplicity and soul- 
moving affection? We can hardly believe that it is the same poet 
who paints in such hoiTiblc exactness the temors of war, that now 
unlocks with nature’s key the inmost recesses of the human heart, and 
places before us in vivid reality the death-doomed Hector and tho fore- 
boding Ardromache taking their last and long farewell. It is such 
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accnes that endear the poet to every nation, in every stage of civil- 
izatiou. 

The state of Homeric manners and morality of which we have spoken 
is fiii-thcr seen liy comparing it with those of a later age, say of Pisis- 
tr.itus. Not only is the language of the two periods dilforent, but hi 
Homer there is an almost total want of those higher signs of civiliza- 
tion which distinguished that age. Wc do not find the same political 
opinions, as developed in the many varieties of government, despotic, 
monarchical and republican, nor the same amount of generally diffused 
intelligence, as shewn by the habits of reading and writing, nor the 
same accpiaintance with the tactics of war, and with the arts of 
peace. There is above all entirely wanting any evidence of real union 
and centralisation, the beginnings of which ever inai’k the advance of 
a people from a semi-barbarous state to that of higher refinement. We 
have ill the historic period of Greece the Amphictyonic Council, and 
the doslro for a closer union and intercourse shewn by the many reli- 
gious festivals. The charjicteristics of Homeric society are entirely dif- 
ferent from those. The only form of government with which we meet 
in the hei’oic ago is the monarchical, which seems to have been gradually 
developeil out of tlio patriarchal rule, seeing that it is of so peculiar a 
nature. Although the kingly office had great privileges conferred upon 
it, yet the checks to the undue exercise of tyi'annical power were many 
iiud imposing. Tlie king like Alcinous in Phcoacia, appears to have been 
little distinguished from the other chiefs or BaaiXuf, who almost oipial- 
led liim in power. 

A high standard of morality is generally denoted by the nature and 
extent of the intercourse between the sexes, and between the various 
parts of society. Now, in the times depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
we find the almost univcrsid cliaraetoristic of the Greek tribes most 
thoroughly in the ascendant. Everywhere is there seen a state of isolation 
and a separation of various tribes and even great families. What may be 
termed the nobility consists of a few powerful houses descended from the 
gods, and partaking of their siipeniatiiral attributes. Wo find the whole 
race divided into certain tribes or clans somewhat corresponding to the 
Roman gmieft, and moving altogether within their own narrow circle. 
This feeling of isolation seems to have been almost indigenous to the 
soil of Hellas, and to the undue influence of this she owed her 
decline and final downfal. We sec it evidently in the heroic age, it 
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ngaiii appears in the Persian invasion, it shews itself during the whole 
Peloponnesian war, and it is to its existence in its strongest develop- 
ment ill the Aeliicin and ^Etolian leagues, that we must ascribe that 
facility with which the Homans subdued Greece. How inimical is such 
a state of society to the cultivation and exercise of all the purest feel- 
ings of the heart ! Where can be found, except in the contracted circle 
of the clan or family, those exalted ideas of humanity, that jaire love 
of virtue, and those outgoings of the heart in the channels of 
benevolence and generosity, which are the most glorious attrihntcs of 
humanity? Tt may bo objected to tliis view of Homeric morality, that 
the whole framework of the Iliad consists of a nuion of the various 
states of Greece in one common expedition. We admit this, and 
ascrilic to its existence much of that interest in plot, beauty of 
character, and purity of morality, which so often distinguish the 
epos of Homer. But yet even liere the marks of a somi-barliai'ons age 
are visible. Tlic union is often more nominal than real, and it gener- 
ally serves, rather to combine into one gnind bnt disorganised whole 
all the elements of Grecian society and character, than to present it in 
its ciitircness and beauty, as organised and liannonions in all its parts. 
How much of the interest and plot of the Iliad turns on the eternal 
squabbles of the loaders of the expedition, and its main object is to 
picture the fearful results of such a dissension. 

Tlie mutual relations between the sexes, however, were not of that 
restricted nature which distinguishes the later ages of Grecian history. 
A consideration of tlic female characters of the Iliad and Odyssey 
will tend much to exalt our ideas of Homeric morality, al\\ ays con- 
sidered in reference to the character of the age in which he lived. The 
female creations of his muse almost rival those of our own poet — 
Shakspeare. If the latter, placed in circumstances and in an age so 
very different from llomcr, is renowned for his Lady Macbeth, his 
Ophelia, his Juliet and his Desdemona, how gi-eat must he our admi- 
ration of a poet, who, in the heroic age of Greece, altogether unac- 
qiiaintcd with the sublime morality of Revelation, and nursed amid 
war and bloodshed, and all the hostile elements of a nidc age, could, 
with the fairy wand of his fancy, and with the exquisite taste of a 
feeling heart, so idealise the heroines of his own day, and image forth 
the sublime yet simple conceptions of a Naiisicaa, a Penelope, an 
Arete and an Andromache. And again, true to nature and the ac- 
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tual state of female society in his own day, have we not the dark 
side of the picture shadowed forth in the loves of the gods, and 
in the conduct of such characters as Clytemnestra, Alcmene and 
Helen. Not tho least attractive of the charms of the Homeric muse 
is the glimpse which we have into the state of domestic society ; wo 
there behold the simplicity of tlio maiden, the filial love of the daugh- 
ter, tho retiring modesty of the virgin, the deep alFoction of the 
wife, the hoamiiig love of the mother, and the becoming dignity of 
tho matron. We see the princess on her way to the fountain, or 
washing in the river, or seated in the midst of her mairls plying the 
distalT. We behold the prince herding the flocks, or ongfigcd in tho 
athletic sports of the gymnasium. All such grajdne delineations of 
Homer’s pencil shew that the youths of both sexes mingled some- 
what more freely than is commuiily supposed, and certainly with 
much I()ss restriction than some centuries later. 

Hut yet there was a hLiiik in the heart of the Homcrie chief, which 
even female society could not supply. Who could respond to those 
lofty as[)iratioiis which ever and auoii swelled his heroic heart ? Who 
could he the repository of those burning thoughts of revenge, or 
those ambitious longings after glory, which urged on his soul 1 Who 
could ho meet compaiiion for the wariior as he phmgcd into the 
thickest of the fight, for the ruler who swayed the destinies of a na- 
tion, for the mail who tiod a path far removed above that of moaner 
mortals, whose sox opened to him a field of action dcnie<l to wx*ak 
woman, and whose whole nature and being were of such a heroic and 
suponiatiiral order i Wlio, but a hero like himself, with tho same 
lofty soul and magnaiiimons aims, witli a heart to love and a will 
to serve his friend 1 

Accordingly wo find that of all tlie social relationships described by 
Homer, tliat of heroic friendship is the most pure and perfect. In- 
deed it is inherent in tho very idea of a Homeric chief, that he 
should he accompanied by some trusty companion, who combined 
in himself at once great personal powers and a reverence for the su- 
perior character of his friend. What is it that gives to many pas- 
sages of the Iliad such a charm, but the friends] i ip of Achilles and 
Patrocliis, and in the more indistinct gi'oupings of character in the 
hack ground, have we not Diomedo and Stheiielus, Idomciieus and 
Merioiics, as well as others, the consideration of whose character be- 
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longs rather to that division of our sublet which treats of Dramatic 
poetry. To violate such lasting friendships, or even to disregard the 
common laws of hospitality, was considered as the most detestable crime 
of which a (Ireek could be guilty. All other laws of morality in ancient 
times arc defective except this, and how refreshing is it amid the 
dark vice and sin which too often blacken the character of anticpiity, 
to meet with one pure ray of celestial light, and to refresh our Insarts 
with those by no moans nnfrequoiit pictures of godlike friendship, 
the strength ami purity of which arc only surpassed by the annals of 
ecclesiastical persecution and martyrdom. In this at least modern 
times may learn a lesson from pagan anticpiity.* 

The only jwopor light in which wc can view Homer is as the cm- 
bndier and idealisor of the social habits, ethical opinions and moral 
feelings of bis own day. His poems were not intended foi‘ the 
favoured few, who, in au analogous state of society in other countries, 
might bo supposed to be the only repositories of taste and learning. 
They appeal to the whole Hellenic race, they move every cliord in the 
heart of the impidsivc (Ircek, and he sees in the words and actions of 
the heroes as they step ticross tlie stage, the emhodiment of himself, 
the picture of his own feelings, opinions and asi)iratlon8. Homer was 
the bard of the people, the minstrel who sung his lays alike to prince 
and peasant, the poet who dhl not create anew, but w'ho embodied ex- 
isting traditions and feelings in the grandest vei*8C. Beliold him on 
the wayside, or amid the merry revellers at the feast, or the sportive 
athletae in the gymnasium. See how, like a second Dcmodocus, he 
strings his harp to the praises of his favourite Achilles, and sings of 
his deeds of glory and of w'ar, while the hearts of his youthful audi- 
tors heat high in their bresists, the eye flashes with a noble enthu- 
siasm, and the s(nil swells with ambitious longings for a like glory and 
a like renown. What must have been the result of presenting to the 
minds of the youths of Orecce such noble conccidions and ideas, not 
stated didactically with all the forbidding aspect of a sententious and 
axiomatic morality, but displayed in action, and adorned with the 
genius of a Homer ? It must have had a most healthy oftect not 
only on their fertile imagination, but also on their moral judgment. 

It is in this that the character of the Homeric morality shews 
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itself most invitingly. Hi^object was not to inculcate moral lessons, 
but to awaken moral feelings, not to move the understanding by the 
force of abstract reasoning, but to excite the heart, with its pure and 
virtuous feelings. Some critics, and many well meaning persons, ob- 
ject to the study of works of the iinjigination in general, because their 
])urposc is not ctiiical and diilactic, because every page is not covered 
with moral sentiments and wise maxims, and if this objection holds 
good at all, it is especially applicable to liomci\ Tn no epic poet do 
we find so few maxims of morality as in the great father of poetry. 
And we venture confidently to assert that the moral influence of 
even I’agan Homer will be found to be far greater, and more ctrectual 
for the eradication of vice, than the wise precepts of many ancient 
and modern Philosophers. If we arc to view poetry, as such critics 
would have us, Hesiod is infinitely to be preferred to Homer. 
Wo sec in the works ascribed to Hesiod the very highest moral 
[airpuse. You will find nowhere in all anticpiity such a preiicher of 
morality as he. You will find nowhere such views of nature and of 
providence, or of that dark cloud of human sufieringand injustice which 
hlaekens human life, as he gives. It is Hesiod who most ethically 
re])rcscnts the connexion between gods and men hy the various ages, 
every one dogcucrating more and more, the farther it is removed from 
the groat source of all g(X>d — tlic gods. If we view it in this light, 
Hesioil, for all cthicjil purpose.s, is inlinitcly to be preferred to Homer. 
Hilt is it sol Let the voice of the world decide, lot every feeling heart, 
who has tasto to appreciate the beautiful, answ’er. 

And here it is that we sec the superlative truth of the trite pro- 
verl), “ example is better than [irecept.” Maxims and axioms, truisms 
and eriidities are morally useless for the reformation or even refine- 
>ncnt of tho manners of miy natum or individual, unless accompanied 
by examples of their being carried into successful operation, Tliis 
Homer to no little extent does, and it is no objection that, while 
Hbouuding and standing unrivalled in the delineation of chai’actcr, 
he does not siiflieicntly or even at all describe its ethical basis — that 
he gives us examples certainly, but not precepts. Homer was a Poet, 
not a Moralist, an Epic not a Didactic baixl, and it w^ould have been 
utterly opposed to and subversive of his Hue fimctions as such, had ho 
strayed into tho then forbidding path of the philosopher. Wo can only 
deduce the Homeric morality from extimplcs, and, seeing that Homer 
bad no ethical purpose in either of his epics, it becomes the critic, 
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who would describe the character of ^ morality which j)C‘rv:ides 
them, to induce it synthetically from those pictures and delim'atioiis 
of character, with which his works abound. In further pursuing 
the subject wo shall consider: 1 Some of the ethical terms used by 
Homer, 2 Give an analysis of a few of the principal characters, on 
the principles already laid down, 3 Notice the connexion between the 
Homeric mytliology and morality. 

I. The ethical terms employed by Homer. 

The great basis of all morality, and that which shews itself in every na- 
tion or tribe that is not utterly degraded, is the conviction, that tliere 
exists in the breast of every man, an instinctive approbation of wJiat is 
right, and condemnation of what is wrong. This always pi’osup}iosos the 
knowledgcof tlic existence of some sui)criuten(ling Hoing, wlio is awjiiaint- 
cd with all the actions of men, and will, both in this life and above all 
in another, dispense, with just impartiality, reward or punishment, ac- 
cording to the deserts of those who stand at His tj-ibimal. Now we tlml 
this existing in the Homeric poems, not only in its simplest state, as a- 
mong the savages of the forest, but bearing tlio marks of an increased 
knowledge, and civilization. As was naturally to bo expcctiHl, the 
ethical vocabulary of Greece is an exact trau8cri)>t of Hellenic genius and 
disposition. In the Grecian expression of moral sentiment we find 
that refined taste, tliat love of tlie beautiful, that imaginative fancy, 
that versatile intellect, which have given to })Osterity a literature and 
a mythology unrivalled for poetic beauty. Hut wdion we turn to the 
stern unbending Roman how difTereiit the case. In tlio former wo 
have freedom and Iwauty, in the latter necessity and gloominess. In 
the one morally good and icsthctically beautiful arc synonymous, in 
the otlier, moral necessity and warlike courage are identical. In 
both no (loui)t tlic word for virtue is of similar origin, but in the 
former it has not preserved its original meaning. Vrom vir, — we have 
virtus, from avTjp ipery). But we find that from the earliest days of 
Grecian literature to the latest KaXg; maintains its supremacy as the 
highest description of the morally good, more especially when com- 
bined with ayaSof, In that most expressive of words KaXovayaOia, 
the ancient Greek expressed his idea of that which was in every res- 
pect admirable and worthy of praise and imitation. Even so early 
as the age of Homer we find that KoXo; is used in the sense of “ right 
or morally good” {Iliad XXII. 19). 

But KoXof is by no means the only, nor the most important of these 
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ethical terms. Wo find th^t Homer, in all the vividness of dramatic 
dialogue and action, personifies moral powers, and none more so, nor 
with more effect than the dreaded At^, that principle of evil, that 
Homeric Satan, who acts so prominent a part in the epic. What 
Satan is to the Paradise lost, Ate, though in a lesser degree, is to the 
Iliad. Wc say, in a lesser degree, iKJcause she is by no means digni- 
fied with all the dramatic importance of a leading actor in the devel- 
opment of events in the epos, nor can she even lay elaiin to the 
dignity of an “ independent iiutagonistic evil principle she is rather 
the personification of the excess of vice or weakness not only in 
men, but even in the gods themselves. 

And here we notice a prominent feature of the Homeric morality, 
and of that of all nations who have not been blessed with a divine 
Revelation. It is a cause by which many speculative philosophers 
have endeavoured to account for the origin of our moral judg- 
ment. Why do we say of one action that it is wrong, and of another 
that it is right 1 Simply from this reason, that that which is right, 
when carried to excess, becomes wrong, and that a virtue when prac- 
tised immoderately becomes a vice. This is natural to man in a sim- 
ple state of society, and we find abundant evidence of it in the 
Iliad, as we shall have occasion to see, when considering the character 
of Achilles. The other ethical terms, which Homer chiefly employs, are 
these. Themis, law or justice; Diy, right or equity; Tim5, honoim or 
price ; Poin6, payment or retribution; Hybris, insolence; Litai, sup- 
plication or propitiation, On these time does not permit us to make 
further remark, so that wc pass to the 2nd question — how the prin- 
ciples already laid down ai-e illustrated in a few of the characters 
drawn by the poet. 

And here a wide display opens on our view of that genius, which 
in the delineation of character, has been rivalled only by Shakspeare. 
Did no other proof exist, this would be conclusive on the subject of 
the Homeric unity, and clearly show the futility of the Wolfian hypo- 
thesis. It is impossible that any number of bards could have con- 
ceived the character of the great Protagonist of the Iliad, and not only 
so, but that their various conceptions should so miraculously unite in 
beautiful, exact, and consistent proportion to form an ideal hero, who 
throughout every scene retains his own personal identity, with the 
most perfect harmony in the various parts of his character. And here 

c 
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itistliat we see the creative genius of tliQ poet. Although so many ac- 
tora move across the stage, animated by so many different feelings and 
emotions, not one of them is confounded with another, all of them 
are at once recognised, however humble and insignificant the part they 
play, by some great leading features of character which belong to 
themselves alone. There is none of that hazy mistiness which is so 
much the attribute of the supernatural ; all is clear and well defined. 
We do not sec them as it were in the dim and dusty shadows of 
twilight, but with the light of the sun beaming on them, Mven their 
slightest idiosyncrasies, and peculiar characteristics arc distinctly 
marked, and each one acts just as we would expect, from the idea 
which the poet had previously given ua of him. 

We see this more especially in their moral features, in their virtues 
and vices, which aro most strongly defined. How exquisite, in tliis, 
the simplicity and naturalness of the poet! Wo have no drawing- 
room heroes, no sentimental black-guards of the Della Cruscan School. 
All is open and frank. If there is virtue, it is displayed without os- 
tentation, if vice, it is unfolded without fear; hoiicc it is that the 
Homeric heroes arc specimens either of gigiintic vices or gigantic vir- 
tues, With them every thing is in extreme, and right and wrong are 
often confounded and forgotten from this very excess. This docs not 
arise merely from the fact that the Homeric heroes are somewhat of a 
snpernatui-al character. Wo must ascribe it ratlier to that semi- 
biirbarous or transition state of society in which the poet lived, when 
the pjissions are not sufficiently controlled, when the checks upon an 
undue exercise of power arc much more relaxed, wlieii the moral 
jud^ent is partial and inaccurate, and when everything is conse- 
quently displayed in excess. Civilization, on the contrary, has a re- 
straining, a moderating, shall we my, a hyjiocritical power? 

We must remember that the moral judgment of the heroic age 
differed much from that given to us by Revelation. That man was 
a hero, and was admired for his splendid character, who displayed 
undaunted courage in the field of battle, unrivalled wisdom in the 
council of the chiefs and elders, and an unstained, unbroken descent 
from the gods and heroes of the olden times. But this was not all, 
there must be seen, in addition, virtues of a more ethical character, 
the proper fulfilment of the duties of the few social relationships of 
life, a due regard to religious rites and religious vows, and a line of 
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conduct removed from base cruelty, and degrading immorality. As 
in the case of Napoleon Buouapai-te in France, the gloiy of conquest 
and triumph was sufficient to hide vice. 

How infinitely is Homer, with his {^and array of character such 
as we have described it, to be preferred to the Roman poet Vir- 
gil ! Who would, for a moment, compare the charactei’s of Achilles 
and iEneas, the former glorious in his virtues and admirable even in 
his vices, the latter stolid and impassive, a concentration of virtues 
and moralities, without one spark of life to vivify them or one sjiot of 
vice to set forth their brightness 5 the former true to nature and ap- 
pealing to the finest sympatliics of the heart, the latter, an abnoi’inal 
unearthly productiim, a pet paragon of virtue, Avho sometimes dis- 
gusts by his unnaturaluess, and always wearies by his sameness. See 
on the other hand Aclnllcs, the great centre of the moral interest 
of the Iliad, the hero of all its actions and all its glories: when 
gloomy and angry, ho is, in onr mind, identified with the dark 
heaving sea, whose tempests seem to roar responsive to tlic wrath which 
ho nurses in his soul ; when buoyant and active in war, he appears like 
its waves dancing with merry sparkling in the rays of the sun, and 
swelling onward with majestic roll, as they heave themselves up upon 
the golden sands. When explained on the principles we have already 
laid down, it will appeal- by no means wonderful, that the same man 
should at once excite our admiration and disgust, our delight and 
horror. On the princiide of extremes and excess, his heroic sense of 
retributive justice degenerates into vindictive revenge, his deep regard 
for his own personal dignity into haughty pride, and his open-hearted 
generosity and partiality, into profuse extravagance. Rut yet who will 
not acknowledge that in studying his character, the feelings of admi- 
ration, sympathy, and even love predominate, and that we must oftener 
look upon him with compiissiou than with disgust. Inviting as is the 
consideration of the other chai-actere in the Iliad and Odyssey, more 
especially Agamemnon, Diomede and Ulysses, we must conclude this 
part of tlie subject, by a very brief notice of the connexion between 
the mythology and morality of Greece. 

It is now that we have to deal with one of the greatest objections 
to the morality of Homer, not only in modern but even in ancient 
times. It is asserted that the delineations which ho gives of divine 
character, and in fact Iiis whole religious mechanism is faulty, in so far 
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as he ascribes to divine beings the most immoral thoughts and actions. 
And, at first sight, this objection seems somewhat plausible, fs it not 
true that every worshipper will conform in character to the object of 
his adoration, and that the man who adores a god, sensual, immoral 
and vicious, will himself imitate him in these respects? It must bo ac- 
knowledged that there is some truth in the objection, but at the same 
time it is made too much from an ignorance of the chariictcr of poetry, 
and of the state of religious belief in Greece in the heroic ago. The 
fact that all the vagaries of Zeus, and the immoralities of the inhabi- 
tants of Olympus, had little or no effect on Grecian morality, is easily 
accounted for on the following considerations. Though Homer in- 
troduced the gods into his epics, he did .so for the better illustration, 
of character, and development of plot; he did not propose them as 
examples of morality or models of virtue. They were represented in 
the same light as the heroes upon earth, and the former differed fi’om 
the latter, only in so far as their power was more extended, and their 
responsibility removed. The social life,and ethics of Olympus were only 
an extended edition of the social life and morals of Hellas. The im- 
morality of Olympus, moreover, sprang from the heterogeneous elements 
of which the Grecian mythology was composed, which the Greek mind, 
with its plastic and adapting power, had comhinod into one granil whole. 
It yet remains to be investigated, how far the Greek mythology was in- 
digenous, and whence, from what local traditions and circumstances, 
its many myths sprung. It was extremely combined and per})lexingly 
intriciitc, and its various component parts must have had their origin 
at different epochs of religious thought, and in different places. Hence 
it is that we find so many different features of character ascribed 
to the same divinity, and so many inconsistent actions, in the same 
god. 

A moral piu'posc, also, has been discovered by some German critics, 
in the Homeric representation of the immoralities of the gods. The 
poet, in common with his countrymen, believed in a great overruling 
deity or providence, who ordered everything for the best. But, in 
studying human nature, did not the reflecting mind of a superstitious 
Greek see, that all is not morally right in the world, or even in his own 
heart ; that disease and death and moral disorder everywhere abound. 
What so natural then, as that he should transfer those ideas to the in- 
habited world above, and by seeing such a state of things in Olympus, 
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vividly impress them on his own mind 1 Reasoning from the less to 
the greater, from his own intlivkhial ease to that of the gods, he saw in 
them also moral disorder and sin. Finally, who that has read 
Homer or the older epics con amre does not perceive that sly raciness, 
that dry humour, that charming naivete, wdiich so often abound when 
the gods arc brought on the scene. I’hc mythical expression of the 
olden time abounds in this with llomer. It is innocent and harmless, 
and adds interest and dignity to the poet’s story, while it does not 
detract from its moral effect. 

So much for the negative part of this question. What positively is 
the moral iiifluenco of the Homeric mythology? Tt must he confessed, 
not much. The chief inllucuce is seen in its connexion with the exact- 
ing of punishment and the penalties due to divine justice. How awful 
the mysterious and midefincd gloomines.s of the uvcjiging Furies — these 
personifications of the tcrroi-s and alarm of a guilty soul. In the 
Homeric representation of a future state also, wo find that the idea of 
retribution ami punishment is chiefly prominent, while that of reward 
and bliss is somewhat obscure. Apart from revelation, how dark and 
dim is man’s idea of the other world! Homer’s belief in the efficacy 
of dreams and omens, is strangely opposed and superior to that of his 
age. How beautifully docs he shew this in the reply of Hector 
to the comment of the Trogan augur on the omen of the eagle and 
the snake 

The poet’s idea of father Zens with all his weaknesses is fine, 
nnd shews most truthfully the state of moral feeling in the heroic 
age. We find that the great leading features of his charactor exactly 
fit in, or correspond to, the social necessities and ethical o})inions of 
the heroic age. We behold in him the pei-sonification of the leading 
ideas of the Hellenic mind, in reference to social order and hajipiness, 
and the relationships existing hetween man and man. His is the 
noble duty of acting as king of the Gods, and in this attribute 
do we behold the Greek idea of the gi'and ruling power of all or- 
ganised society. Those very intrigues, which so shocked the feelings 
of later times, were of use in so far as they closely connected him 
with many other inferior deities. How many, and, in such an age, en- 
nobling are his functions. He it is who protects society against lawless- 
ness and wrong, who punishes the violation of oaths, who rivets with 
a strong hand the ties of hospitality, who preserves the industrious 
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from tlic robber and secures to him the fruit of his labours. His too 
is the glorious attribute of mei'cy, 

Which droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven^ 

Upon the ground beneath. 

for he has power to pardon the repentant criminal. Docs not the miglity 
tlumderor of the skies precisely supply the great monil and legal neces- 
sities of such an agel And, we think, it might bo easily shewn from an 
analysis of the characters and functions of the other divine beings, that 
in all, notwithstanding their immoralities, there exists some great moral 
attribtites, winch arc exactly suited to the socical wants of the heroic 
age. From all this is it not evident, that although tlicrc is no etlncal 
or didactic purpose in the epics of Homer, there win be yet drawn 
from their varied charactoi-s and incidents, lessons of morality, which, 
amid the dai-kness of a pagan idolati-y, shine fortli hi-ightly and at- 
tractively. A comparatively exalted system of ethics distingnishes the 
Homeric ago from those which follow it, and it is to Iw regretted that, 
while the rudeness of one period gives place to the polished refinement 
of that which succeeds it, the simplicity of manners, tlic undisguised 
and unrestrained flow of human feeling and afleetion, the purity of 
morality, and sincere fi*aukness of action should also ])c sni)orsedcd by 
a most reprehensivc hypocrisy and conventional refinement, by a 
lamentable degeneration and licentiousness.* 

IT, The moral diameter which pcn^adcs the Tragic poetry of 
Greece. We now pass from the more dim and unknown days of 
Homer to the historical age of Greece, and in doing so, leap over 
an intermediate space which embraces the later gleanings of tlic epic 
harvest, and the origin and culminating glory of the lyric muse. Wo 
pass from the Epic or Dactylic hexameter to the Dithyramhic, and 
omit to notice the moral character which pervades the lyric jicctry 
of the period from 776 to 560 B. V. Such names as fSapjflio, Alkman, 
Archilochos, Tyrtaeus, Pindar, and the whole band of sweet lyric and 
moralising gnomic poets, are inviting, but stern tragedy beckons us on. 

How strange and impressive the contrast between the Greek of B. G. 
800 and the Greek of B. C. 500! What a change have three centuries 


* Basil (Cajs in Fab Lib. II ) well says ‘^Tho whole of Humor’s poetry is a 
praise of virtue, and every thing in him tends to this point, except that which is 
merely superfluous,” 
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wrought on llclltis and her sons. The change in the litcratnrc is 
signiticantly expressive of that in the feelings and ideas. No 
longer does the stately epos march on with silent and majestic tread, 
no longer is the expression of (jrocian thought confined to that grand 
coml)ination of poetry, history and philosopliy. The buoyant and 
impulsive nature of the (frociau heart,, overcharged with sentiment 
and feeling, bursts forth in the wild and in'cgiilar strains of the lyric 
ode, or gives vent to itself in the free and commanding foian of dra- 
matic action and dialogue. A now world of observation opens on the 
mind of the Greek, and his whole range of perception and sphere of 
knowledge have Ix'en vastly increased. Those elements of a splendid 
civilization which had existed in such profiLsion in the days of Ho- 
mer, but at the same time in sucli isolation, are now found to be har- 
moniously coniluiicd in one grand whole. The many nations and 
families in nations are gradually being brought into closer contact 
with each other, and the colonies which now begin to be founded, 
furnish a wider range of suhjecis for |x>etry. The religion too of tiie 
Greeks has to some extent undergone a change, not so much however 
in its essential character as in its external aspect. The ignorant 
simplicity of the heroic age has passed away, and given place to more 
impartial and extended ideas. Its rites have been to some extent 
multi])lied and rcfine<l, and a few new objects of worship introduced, 
while its relation to the state and to monility has been altered. 

From this state of things we would natumlly expect that the tragic 
muse would avail hei-self of otlicr subjects and feelings tlian her 
epic sister. The Persian invasion, accompanied by an acquaintance 
with foreign countries, with the luxury and refinement of the East, 
with its litmture, its social habits, and religious rites, liowmr much 
it might have an influcuco on the every-day life of the Greeks, did 
not to any great extent affect their literature. The old legends of 
the gods and heroes, of which Homer had sung with such beauty 
and grandeur, were enacted on the Athenian stage, and those heroic 
stories which, in all their fulness, had been embodied in the even 
tenor and majestic swell of the epic poet, were easily again decked 
out in all the glowing earnestness, the rapid energy, the oft rushing 
fury and moral pathos of the tragic bard. Much then that we have 
said regarding the moral character of epic poetry applies to this part 
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of our subject. And although we cannot agree with Aristotle in 
ranking the tragic liiglier tlian the epic muse, wc think that the moral 
character of the former is necessarily’’, from its very nature and ob- 
jects, of a higher cast and of a purer tone than that of the latter. 

It may seem strange tlnit this sliould be the case. What sympathy 
can there be between earthly man chained down as it were to this 
world, and those supernatural beings, whose aims and feelings, whose 
desires and associations, arc of such an elevated cliaractei* I 1 low slight 
must be the moral eflect of rc])rcsenting such dim and mysterious be- 
ings, in their varied actions, and actuated by their varied emotions. 
He who makes this objectioi^ indeed iguoi-ant of tiie true cliaracler 
of Grecian tragedy. 'I’hat in its very essence and conception it was 
ideal is true, only in a certain sense, of all nations. The Gi’ccks have, in 
their works of art, most beautifully combined the ideal and the real, 
and have at once presented us with all that is true in human nature, 
and elevated in sublime conception. They have given to their ai'tistie 
creations, at once the dignity of heaven, and the moral sympathy of 
earth, adorning them with all the ethereal and celestial attributes of 
supernatural existences, and the kind love of, and the most intimate 
connexion with, man’s earthly nature, Tt is lierc that we discover at 
once tlie beauty and the inor.il character of Greek tragedy, which so 
combines earth and heaven, the love of the human, with tlie love of 
tlie divine. How great then must we conceive the moral influence of 
such tragedy to liavc been upon its spectators. But let us more nar- 
rowly enquire into its exact nature and moral character. 

Tragic |loetry has its foundati!5n,^Uiiti»i’8 nature, in his sympathies, 
his fears, his loves, his desires, his present, his future state. Tlic calm 
^quHnimity of the epic is changed into the soul-kindling eaniest- 
iioss of the tragic poet; the beay^^ but lifeless statue becomes a 
living actor, as it steps down from its pedestal with majestic tread, 
and mingles-perceptibly in all the higher thoughts and aspirations of 
the soul. The intellectual and meditative Greek, as he listened to the 
copious flow of tragic eloquence, and surveyed tlie unstable character 
of human greatness and the shortness and vanity of human life, was 
most vividly reminded of all that could contribute to the refinement 
of his moral judgment, and the reformation of his daily life. What 
must have been the effect on his impulsive nature as he listened to 
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*\^?’hattlio lofty, grave tragedians taught 
In Chorus or lambic, teaches best 
Of moral prudence; 

While they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and chango in human life, 

High actions and high passions host describing." 

Prominently as the idea of Fate or Destiny is brought forward in 
tlie epos of Homer, it is not so much developed and applied as in the 
tragic poets. We find that all nature is subject to this over-ruling ])6w* 
er, and that even the gods themselves must obey its decrees. It is this 
awful destiny that gives to the Greek tragedy its sombre cast, its 
stem and gloomy grandeur. There is an outward necessity that 
compels man and deity to piu*siTe the path of rectitude and moral 
right. It is on this common ground that gods and men, though se- 
parated by an immense gap, can meet, and strive and struggle together 
against the reverses of fortune, and the scowls of adversity. But the 
Grecian belief in destiny is very far removed from fatalism, with all 
its attendant social evils. When the adverse gales of fortune bufteted 
tlie vivacious and sprightly son of Hellas, he was far from bending to 
their iiifluonco under the degrading belief that ho could not witlistand 
and overcome it Ho had in that swelling heart of his a something 
tliat whispered to him of better days, and of a power to defy adversity 
and overcome its evils. Destiny in Greek tragedy has a counterpoise, 
a balance, an opposite pole — that of inward liberty. In the Greek, 
there existed the same awful and inexplicable mystery as in modem 
[)hilosopliy, the combination of cxtcrnjil necessity and internal moral 
freedom. It is in this belief that we must look for the chief develop- 
ment of the moral character of the Greek drama. It is by the in- 
fluence of this that wc can behold the moral and spiritual nature of 
man brought out into Ml play, engaged in a glorious conflict with 
the grosser and more sensual desires of his soul. As the e])os of 
Homer represents Odysseus struggling with the physical lowers of 
nature, and triumphing over winds and waves that he may reach his 
beloved Ithaca, so docs tho tragic poet picture his liero as engaged 
in dire conflict with the opposing elements of sensuous passion, and, 
victorious over the winds and waves of earthly desire and self-indul- 
gence, as at last reaching the exalted heights of a pure morality and 
an approving conscience. 

How humbling to proud man are the moral lessons of the tragic 


D 
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muse I To-day, prosperous — to-morrow, cast down to the depths of 
misery, his enjoyments fleeting, his power a shadow, his hai)pines8 iin- 
substantial, his fancied glory an unreal mockery. He is like Marius 
amid the ruins of Cartluige, or rather like the geologist as he stands 
amid the stony monuments of ages that preceded the birth of inaii, 
and as he suiwcys their impressive records feels his own littleness 
and insignificance. 

Unlike the early epic poetry of Homer, we meet with evident mo- 
ml purpose in the Drama. This is especially seen in the Chorus and 
the place that it takes l)etween the actors on the stage and the specta- 
tors. It is the ideal spcctatoi-, the representative of the whole human 
race, the fountain of sympathy and advice, the soother of excessive grief 
or immoderate nrath, the inciter to necessary duty or the mcnitor 
against a sinful course of action. In it man secs himself reflected, and 
it aptly comes forward as tlie exponent of his fi'elings and oi)inions, 
Its duty is at once practical and speculative — pi’uctical, inasmuch as it 
interferes in and guides the dcvch)j)mcnt of ])lot on the stage— specu- 
lative, inasmuch as it bj’ings all the actions there perfoiincd to an immu- 
table standard of right and wrong, and pronounces accordingly. It con- 
tains in itself the moral of tho play, hut never so fully expressed or 
anticipated as to break tlie chain of interest in tho spcctatoi's, or impede 
free action in tho players. Those Athenians nho met at sunrise in the 
crowded theatre, with the sky of hcavtfn above them and looking down 
oil tho glad waves of the Saronic Gulf, and sat there till sunset listening 
to the lofty truths of Aeschylus or witnessing tho long dramatic pictures 
of Sophocles, must have had an intelligence and a native wit that is 
never manifested by moderns in these degenerate days. Then men lived 
and thought, and enjoyed as they lived, now, we are too busy to live, 
hut hurry on burning the lamp of life too intensely, and sacrificing all 
innocent enjoyment in and of God’s earth for speedy gain and emol- 
ument, till we drop into premature graves. Modern civilization has thij 
sting in it, with all its virtues and achievements. The problem of our 
day in tho crowded cities of Europe, as well as in tho swarming 
villages of Bengal, seems to he how to give to man what God meant 
him to have, — rest as well as lalwiir, comfort as well as toil, time for 
the concerns of tho soul, as well as muscle for the gain of the body. 
Without a minimum at least of comfort, it is vain to educate the ryot 
or reform the pariahs of our home population. 
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Til these few bints as to the moral spirit of early Greek poetiy, we 
would have it noted that the standard by wliich we have judged has 
been entirely a relative one. liecause the Greeks liad a little more 
natural morality in earlier than in latter days, it does not follow that 
they were a highly moral people. There can be no doubt that ere 
mere hero-worship had become developed into wrctclied Polytheism, 
the momh of the people was higher, but it was only a negative morab 
ity at all times a morality, too, rather the concomitant of the infan- 
cy of tlio nation than its normal state. Even when such minds as 
Socrates and I’lato systematised morals and applied them, as they 
never were before by uninspired man, all was mere speculation, and 
had as little iuduenco on tlicir own lives as on tliosc of their disciples. 

With all the natural flow of joyous life in the early Homeric days 
llieii, tliero was a want. The heart panted unconsciously for 
something liighor than existed to sati.sfy its longings, and meet its 
desires. While we go back to those times for a revivifying of our 
ellete energies l)y coming face to face with nature, lot us turn to a 
higher and nobler literature for lessons of morality, for examples of 
men wlio have taken their place in tho van of life’s battle, and died 
nobly fighting. To you has been displayed the treasures of English 
literature ; before your eyes have passed the men wlio have made it 
what it is, from the gi’eat Alfred down through the streaui of time to 
Chaucer, to Sjiciiser, to Bacon, to Shakspeare, to Milton, to Cowper, to 
Wordsworth, to Coleridge. You have seen a long lino of men whose 
lives are immortal, wliose thoughts shall never die. Let them enter 
into your very soul, let them become part of your intellectual 
armoury. Talk not only of them, but feel them, act them, subjoetify 
them, that the reproach of English education in India may bo wiped 
off, and her youth rise] up men of action as well as thought, nobility 
of soul as w'cll as rotundity of words. 

Note. -W e would direct attention to an exquisite paper by Thomas De Quincey, 
published in the last issued volume (Vi.) of his “Selections Grave and 0 ay,” and 
entitled “ Homer and the ffomcridec,” Whether we look at its scholarship, literary 
excellence, fine humour or magical style, it is unsurpassed in the ‘Ihtorature of 
Homer' and is well worthy of the finest writer iu the English language. 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE MEMBERS OF THE BETHUxNE SOCIETY. 

On Thursday^ 9/A JuJy^ 1857 
By GEORGE E. EVANS, B. A. 

Mr. Chairman and Gkntlemen, 

The present Lecture cannot be viewed in any other li},dii 
tlian that of an Introduction to the subject of Scientific Agriculture. 
I must therefoi'c content myself by giving you a general outline, as 
the entering into details would occupy a gi'cat deal too much of our 
time at present. 

The Science of Chemisti^ has for its object, the study of the nature 
and properties of the different substances of which the cai’th, the air, 
the water, and their inhabitants, namely, plants and animals are 
composed. 

The applications of the discoveries of Chemistry to the various arts 
of common life, as dyeing, bleaching, the working of metals. Agricul- 
ture, and many otlier pursuits, arc in the present state of tlie science 
vcjy numerous, and very important, and as science advances, we have 
no doubt many more valuable additions will be made to our present 
knowledge. I must not omit to mention the vast importance of 
Chemistry in connection with Medical Science, as it guides the skilful 
physician in the preparation of those remedies for the relief of human 
suffering in disease. 

The subject of our Lecture this evening relates particularly to 
Chemistry as applied to Agriculture, reserving for myself the pleasure 
of entering more fully upon some future occasion into its merits with 
respect to other arts and manufactures. 

The prosperity of any nation depends upon the state of its Agri« 
culture, and there can be no science of so much importance, as that 
which teaches the cultivators of the soil, the best means of raising 
the largest crops, off the smallest space of ground, at tlic lowest 
possible expence, and with the least permanent injury to the soil. 
The science of Agricultural Chemistry comes to the aid of the farmer, 
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and points out to him the surest mcthotls of effectiiigf his purpose. 
A knowledge of this science, will iu many cases save the young farmer 
a world of trouble and expense, by suggesting to liim the proper plants 
to grow upon certain soils and in certain situations; the composition 
of such soils; and the j)ropcr kind of manure to apply to cacli. Again, 
when he finds a crop fail upon a soil, with which he may have taken 
every {)0ssiblc means to ensure a fruitful return, he can by a few 
chemical tests applied to the soil, in solution, in either water, or dilute 
acid, at once make liimself ])erfectly satisfied of tlie cause-, and like the 
physician, immediately apply those remedies, which by his scientific 
knowledge, he deems tlic safest. 

When wo consider the numerous benefits that have arisen to many 
of tlic arts from the introdiictiou of Chemistiy, it liccomcs matter of 
sur]irizG that so little attention is given to it in this conniry, in con- 
nection with agriculture. 

Jn the British Isles, on the Continent, and in America, farmci's have 
for several years back had their eyes opened to the innumerable ad- 
vantages to bo derived from a study of the chemist ry of their rocks, 
soils, mamu'cs, waters, and the numerous vegetables, u])ou the pi’opcr 
growth of which so many millions dejicnd for siippoii. 

Lavoisier was the first chemist who devoted any atteiitimi to agri- 
cultural science, and ho appears at tliat period (1789) to Jiave hocii 
convinced of the utility of scientific farming. Sir Jluinphrey Daiy 
gave to tho world, many useful suggestions for the detei’iiiiiiation of 
the value of soils, chemical and mechanical, hut his labours at the 
time did not meet with the encouragement they demanded. 

Most chemists have however in late yeai-s turned their attention to 
this neglected science and have made it assume quite a new character, 
and farmers can now sit with ease and delight to listen to the sugges- 
tions of scientific men regarding the management of their crops and 
soils; and subjects wliich before appeared to them confused and unin- 
telligible now rendered pleasing and instructive. 

Baron Liebig of Giessen has undertaken some fiiperiments appli- 
cable to the development of scientific Agriculture, and the result of 
Ids labour has been the production of several valuable publications 
in the form of Letters, &c, from the pen of that eminent Chemist. 
Since the appearance of these works, others have been published from 
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time to time by many clever men, which are perfectly intelligible 
even to those persons who have not received a scientific education. 

Various Societies have Ixieii lonucd for the propagation of scientific 
Agriculture, among tlio foremost of which may be mentioned the 
Royal Agricultural Society ot Kngland, which will compare with any 
similar Society in the rapidity of its progress in its early days. This 
Society was formed in the ycai* 1838 and numbered 250 members, 
Earl Spencer was elected first President. In the year 1841 the 
numher of members had increased to 5,382 and tlie income amounted 
to .£4,794. I'lnis shewing what a lively interest was taken in agri- 
cultural matters. 

Til later years tliis Society secured the services of Dr. Dauheny, Lyon 
Playfiiir, and Professor Way, men eminent for their scientific know- 
ledge, who from the numerous lectin’cs on agricultural chemisti’y 
delivered by them to the members of the Society, infused a new spirit 
into the operations of farmers, they evincing their appreciation of the 
subject by working out practically on their farms those experiments 
recommended by tliose chemists. This Society has given rewords 
and still continues to hold out inducements to the Authors of original 
papers on tlio value of different manures, &c. recpiiring a knowledge 
of iigi’icultiiral chemistry on the part of the writer. 

The names of the Highland ami Agricidtural Societies of Scotlaml 
may be mentioned as taking a leading part in the Agriculture of that 
country. 

In Ireland, the Royal Flax Improvement Society has done much 
towiirds instructing the farmei’s in the proper mamigemeut of Flax ; 
most valuable as a staple jirticle of commerce to a large portion of 
the dealers in that commodity. 

Not many years ago the Cheniico- Agricultural Society of Ulster 
was formed by several gentlemen interested in Agricultural matters, 
and by their exertions, combined with the labours of their indefiitigablc 
and talented Chemist, Professor Hodges, have placcil the name of 
the Society amoi^t the first of the day. 

I cannot pass on without adverting to the success which has at- 
tended the establishment of Agricultural Societies at the Presidencies, 
more csjiecially that of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, the members of which enjoy many advantages in the form of 
Agricultural discussions at then* meetings, numerous papers connected 
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With Agriculture and Horticulture which appear in their Journal, 
and the distribution of prizes to the most successful writers on Agri- 
cultural matters. 

Having thus given you a very slight insight into the means which 
have been adopted for the improvement of British Agriculture, I 
must proceed to our more immediate subject, as my stopping to give 
you a detailed account of the History and Progi-ess of Agriculture of 
the Biitish Isles would occu])y too much time at present, and which 
in itself would form matter for a very extensive Lecture. 

Nearly all the substances that 1 have adverted to as being the 
objects of chemical study, namely, the various rocks, sands, clays, juid 
soils; the water of seas and rivers; the materials of plants and 
animals; are of a cmimnd nature, that is, made up of two or three 
or more diftcrent substances united or combined together in so close 
and intimate a manner as not cujtable of being scixiratod by any 
common means, although through the powerful agency of Chemistry 
arc rendered suscepfiido of being resolved into simj)ler forms of 
matter. These latter may themselves be composed of different sub- 
stances but stll Ciipablc of separation by proper chemical means. 
Such an act of separation is called vhmiatl liecom/mltion, liaving re- 
ference to a change in the properties or charactei's of the bodies; in 
opposition to changes termed ■ph/m'dl brought about by the action of 
Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and the attractive forces, all of whose 
laws, lie within the province of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Just 
allow me to give you an example. We will take a piece of limestone 
with which all are familiar in the form of marble, coral rock, or 
chalk, this by the application of a red heat is tlecomposcd into quick- 
lime, and a gaseous body (carbonic acid). Now if wo examine what 
remains we find it to consist of quicklime, nearly half of tlie weight 
of the oi'iginal limestone having disappeared. The loss is occasioned 
by the separation from the limestone of carbonic acid, which is driven 
off, under the influence of the heat. Thus lime burners lose about 
44 per cent, of the weight of all the stone useefty them in their 
furnaces, in the form of an invisible gas, the properties of which 
1 will describe to you presently. 

Both the carbonic acid and lime are themselves compound bodies, 
the former being resolvable into two substances, Carbon and Oxygen, 
and the latter into Calcium and Oxygen, which have refused to be 
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further decomposed. — Such substances arc called mnple or deimdary, 
and sometimes chmical elements. 

At present the number of these simple substances or elements does 
not exceed sixty four, the true composition of even some of that num- 
ber being as yet doubtful, and if wo. examine all the various forms 
which matter assumes, we find them composed entirely of this small 
list of substances. 

The number most interesting to the scientific fiirmcr is still less, 
being about sixteen, the nature and properties of which I will now 
describe to you, commencing with those necessary to the existence 
of plants. 

A living plant and a living animal may be compared to a chemical 
laboratory, in wdiich compounds arc analysed or separated into their 
component parts, and recompounded into other substances distinguished 
as vegetable and animal productions. 

These products consist of two distinct portions, organic and inor- 
ganic. The organic portion is capable of separation from the inoi’ganic 
by the action of fire ; it constitutes the greatest bulk of the substance 
in the dry state, and consists of a very limited number of elements, 
viz. Carbon, H^’drogen, Nitrogen and Oxygen. The inorgiinic portion 
is what remains behind in the form of ash after the organic matter 
has been burnt away. 

I will now confine your attention to the Organic portion op plants, 
and afterwards proceed to the Inorganic. The soils and the crops 
which grow upon them contain portions of both of these substances. 
In all fertile soils the amount of organic or vegetable matter varies 
from 3 to 10 per cent, while vegetables, when burned, leave about from 
one-half to 20 per cent of inorganic ash. 

The organic part consists of four substances known by the names of 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen; these elements are always 
present in plants, and produce by their union, the different proximate 
principles of which’^hey consist. It is therefore ncccssaiy to be made 
accpiainted with their character, for it is only by a correct knowledge 
of these that wo can understand the functions which they perform in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Carbon. We have a very familiar illustration of carbon in the 

E 
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fonn of charcoal. It is a black, solid substance, more or less porous 
according to the kind of wood used in its i)reparation. It has the 
power of absorbing certain gases and of giving them off again when 
acted u}>on, and has thus been recommended as a disinfectant. 

The diamond is the purest fonn of carbon; it with charcoal, laiup- 
hlack and all other vancties of carbon, burn away ^vhcn heated in 
contact with air, and are converted into a gas termed carbonic ami, 
the properties of which I will describe after I draw year attention 
to the elementary constituents. 

Uydroyen. This is a very imporbint material in vegetable matter. 
It is a gas, colorless, inodorous, and invisible; very inflammable, burn- 
ing with a pale yellowish flame, and evolving much heat, but litth; 
light. The product of the combustion is water. This gtis may be 
easily procured by acting on some cuttings of zinc or iron filings with 
dilute sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) the mixture will soon commence 
to boil up and give off bubbles of gas, this gas is Hydrogen. It is 
exceedingly light, a balloon fdled with it, rapidly ascends. Hydrogen 
is not found except in combination with some otlier substance, 
water is the most common form in which it is presented to us. 

Oxygen is another gas, it is colorless, has neither taste nor smell, 
and is invisible, it is not inflammable although a powerful supporter 
of combustion; a lighted taper introduced into it bui'iis with great 
brilliancy; if a living animal lie placed in it, its circulation and 
breathing become much (piickcr, it is speedily thrown into a fever, 
and after a few hours dies from exhaustion and excitement ; in fact it 
lives too fast. This gas unlike Hydrogen is heavier than common air. 

For the pnqiose of experiment it may be easily ])rocured by 
heating a little chlorate of pota.sh in a glass retort, and collecting 
the gas over water. Oxygen is one of the most important substances 
in nature ; it fonns about of the bulk of the air wo breathe, is the 
supporter of animal life and the combustion of burning bodies. Were 
it by any cause suddenly removed from the atmosplicrc, every living 
plant and animal would perish and all combustion become impossible. 

This is the gas the union of which, with hydrogen, forms water, the 
proportion l)eing 8 of the former to 1 of the latter. 

Nitrogen . — This gas is known by its negative properties, no taste, 
smell nor color; invisible, docs not support life or combustion, aud 
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a taper introduood into it will bo immediately extinguished ; yon may 
naturally ask of what use there in nature is sueh an anomalous gas. 
It serves in the atmosphere to cheek the violent effects which as I 
oxplaiiioil to you before oxygen would have on the frame, if not thus 
diluted with this inert substance. 

If a piece of jihosphorus bo ignited in a small saucer in water and 
while burning, a glass vessel inverted over all, causing the edge of the 
glass vessel to touch the water, dense white fumes will be formed 
which after a little time will clear away, and we will have nitrogen 
gas remaining. 

This gas does not possess many remarkable qualities : it is a little 
lighter than common air and forms al)out ^ of the bulk of the atinos- 
phei'c. The difference between these gases cannot bo iiscertained by 
means of the senses, but by the aid of the lighted taper they are 
readily distinguislied. Hydrogen extinguishes the taper but takes fire 
itself. Nitrogen merely extinguishes it, while in Oxygen it burns ra> 
pidly and with increased brilliancy. 

Now, of this one solid siilxstancG carlwn, and these three gases 
Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitrogen, all the organic part of plants is 
composed. They however enter into tho composition in very different 
proportions. Nearly one half the weight of all vegetable productions 
cultivated for tho use of man and beast, consists in the dry state of 
Carbon. Tho Oxygon amounts to a littlo more than one thii’d Hy- 
drogen about 5 per cent, wdiile the Nitrogen rarely exceeds from 2^ 
to 3 per cent of their weight. 

I will now proceed to explain the form in wliich tlic foregoing 
elements enter into the stmeture of plants. Plants derive their nonr- 
islimcnt from the air and from the soil. This food enters hy means 
of the minute pores of their roots, and also through those which exist 
in tho green part of tho loaf: Jis these pores are very minute, carbon 
or charcoal cannot enter in a solid state, it must enter in solution, for 
wliich purpose it unites with Oxygen to form Carbonic Acid, the latter 
being soluble in winter, finds ready access to tho interior of the plant and 
through a series of beautiful clianges, becomes a part of the growing 
vogotablo. Carbonic acid Ciiii bo easily procured in the following 
manner. Place a few pieces of chalk or lime-stone in a tnmhler, on 
which pour a little spirit of salt (muriatic acid) diluted with water, a 
boiling up or effervescaice is the result, and the gas Carbonic Acid given 
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off. Carbonic Acid is much heavier than common air, sp. gr, being 
it is invisible and colorless, will not 8U])port life or combustion. This gas 
is evolved in the act of respiration of animals, and is most prejudicial 
to life, an animal placed in it will immediately expire. It is the 
presence of this gas which renders the air of crowded assemblies so 
oppressive, hence the danger arising from imperfect ventilation in 
houses, or the overcrowding of passenger ships, or places of jniblic 
amusement, Ac. without })roper means of renewing the air. We have 
a very agreeable examjde of the taste and solubility of this gas in the 
refreshing beverage so much in demand in Imlia, viz. Bdatee pnnee. 

I have stated to you that carbonic sicid is fatal to animal life, it 
is absolutely uecessjiry however tt) the growth of vegetables. 

Animals in the act of breathing take in the gas oxygen which by the 
mystcrinus function of animal life, is made to unite with the supera.' 
bundant cai’bon of the blood, and is exhaled in the form of carbonic 
acid, to which pi’occss we are indebted for the heat generated in the 
system. Noxv, plants by means of their roots and leaves absorb this 
carbonic acid, in their interior, decompose or separate it, retain tlio 
carbon, and give off oxygen. This grand arrangement naturally fills 
our minds with admimtion of the wonderful provision made for onr ex- 
istence by the Creator of the Universe, but this is only one of the many 
similar discoveries to be made, in the study of the natural sciences. 

Carbonic acid is produced i!i great quantity by the burning of wood, 
coal, Ac. is given off from all decaying animal and vegetable substances, 
also during the fermentation of malt liquors. 

It fonns compounds called carkmites, a largo and important group 
of salts some of which occur in nature in great (piuntities as cui’bonates 
of lime (limestone) and magnesia. 

There are other acids the humic, ulmic, Ac. containing a large amount 
of carbon necessary to vegetable growth, respecting Avhich it is needless 
to trouble you at present. 

Water. This is one of the compounds formed by the union of or- 
ganic elements. It has been analysed and found to consist of 1 of 
Hydrogen to 8 of Oxygen in every 9 lbs. 

It is so familiar to us all, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon its 
properties. It is most essential to the growth of vegetables having 
the power of dissolving numerous substances. When rain falls, it 
sinks into the soil, and in its course dissolves some of the soluble 
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salts, it absorbs also its own bulk of carbonic acid, small quantities of 
oxyj^ou and nitrogen, and when it meets any of these in the soil, forms 
a good means of transit for the food necessary to bo siq)plied to all 
growing crops. Water is composed as I have stated of two gases, and 
by certain chemical o])crations these can be separated the one from 
the other- precisely the same O])eratioii takes ])laco in the interior of 
the plant and according as each part may recpiirc Hydrogen or Oxygen 
such is su[)plied. 

The A 111 or ATMOsniKitn is another of the products of the combination 
of the organic elements — air is made up of Oxygen and Nitrogen, with 
small portions of carbonic acid, water-vapor and ammonia. These 
constituents are not chemically combined, but merely mechanically 
mixed, yet their proportions never vary, no matter from what ipiarter 
of the globe air may l)e obtained, on being subjected to analysis, it is 
found to consist of the same kinds of substances. Wo cannot recog- 
nise the air by means of the .senses of sight or smell, wo can feel it 
however, when enjoying the cool, refreshing evening breeze across the 
midaun, or while writhing under its scorching inllucnco during the 
mid-day hours, w'c hear it moaning listlessly through our Com^iounds, 
or rushing madly along uprooting trees and scattering destruction 
in all directions. 

In round numbers the composition of the air may be stated as 
follows : 

r Oxygen about... 21 | 

100 gallons of dry air, contain of | 79 | gfillons. 

The carbonic acid amounts to about one gallon in 2o00 and the 
watery vapor varies fmm 1 to 2 g.allons (of steam) in 100 of common 
air. The large amount of nitrogen serves as I explained before, to 
neutralize the otherwise [)ernicious influence of the oxygon, the noxi- 
ous cai-hoiiic acid is in so minute a proportion as to be harmless to 
animals, while it is most beneficial to plants. 

Heforo })roceediiig to the discussion of the Inorganic constituents, 
I might draw your attention to the Structure ami (jrmvih of plants. 

A plant consists of three parts, a root, trunk, ami leaves, the use of 
the root is obvious, it serves to retain the plant in an upi-ight position 
in the soil, and further, by means of its numerous fibres extending in 
every direction, the supply of nourishraeut, the trunk supports the 
branches, which present by means of the leaves immmerablc minute 
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pores to the surromidiiig air for the absorption of those gases wliich 
tile plant may recpiiro for healthy development. 

Kach of these parts has its particular duty to perform, while the 
roots absorb luinid food, the leaves inhale almost entirely the (/tm ous. 

During the growth of plants there are certain curious com])ouuds 
formed; very interesting to the student of agriculture, Imt my time 
being limited, I can only give them a passing allusion, these arc 
Staiicii, Fat, tub Gums, GuutexV, ifec. 

An elastic sticky substance called Gluten may be obtained by 
washing a little flower, previously made into dough with water, till 
the water runs off colorless. Gluten is the representative of a most 
impoi'taiit group of substances which contain Nitrogen, in addition 
to Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen. The members of the group arc 
gluten, insoluble in water but partly soluble in Alcohol; — Mhnmen, re- 
sembling in its properties the white of c»<^—C(tscine, which forms the 
curd of milk, when separated from the whey by rennet, or an acid. 

The milky w^ater obtained from washing the dough will gi-adually de- 
posit a white powder namely Starch. This ropresentsi a gi’ou]) of sub- 
stances consisting of Carl)on and Water, viz. Cellulose or woody fibre, 
Gum, varieties of which arc Dextrine, Arabic, or gum arabic, Ceramie, 
or cherry tree gum, the mucilages, or adhesive matters which w'siter ex- 
tracts from oily seeds, gum tragacanth. Sugar, the Cano, Maple-tree, 
Beet-root, and that from many other plants. Pectin, ka. Now all 
these contain Carbon and Water in nearly the same proportions. The 
Fatty oroup comprise the true fats and vegetable oils, w'axes, 
turpentines and resins; they differ a little in composition from the 
Starch group; but all being simply composed of Carbon, llyih-ogen 
and Oxygen. 

There arc also other Nitrogenous compounds as fibrine, emnhine, and 
legnmine which derive their origin from the vital powers of plants,whcnce 
they are transmitted to animals as an essential part of their food. 

All the foregoing substances must exist in those plants cultivated 
for the sup})ort of animal life. If the plants arc deficient in this 
respect, they become unfit food for animals, and it will bo seen, as wo 
proceed, that a deficiency in plants may arise from the absence of 
certain ingredients in the soil upon which they may be grown. 

Our minds are filled with admiration when wo think over the 
many diflerent forms which nature causes the same elements, Carbon, 
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Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen to assume, and the numerous varie- 
ties of the vegetable kingdom, which are constructed from so few 
and simple materials. 

Having thus glanced at the organic elementary substances of plants, 
and the dilferent compounds formed from them, wo will now con- 
sider tlie Eautiiy or Inorganic wliich in combination with the former 
are imperatively necessary to the life and luxuriance of plants. 

These form a large and very important class. 

When a plant is dried and burnt a certain amount of ash is left 
beliind, ditlering in diHereut plants, and even in those gi-own upon 
dilferent soils, and although the amount of some inorganic substances 
is small in some plants, yet as we find the same materials existing in 
the bones of animals, the conclusion must be arrived at, that they 
are necessary to tho formation of the latter, 

I have said that tho quantity of ash yielded hy difterent plants is 
unlike. Prof. Jolnistou in his Lectures gives the following 
lUO lbs. of Wlicat leave,... 12 lbs. 100 lbs. of Barley leaves, ... 2o lbs. 

„ Potatoes, b „ 

„ Carrots, 7 „ 

„ White Clover,... 17 „ 

So tliat tho quantity of inorganic food acquired by dilferent vege- 
tables is greater or less according to their nature; and if a soil be of 
such a kind that it can yield only a small quantity of this inorganic 
food, then only those plants Avill grow well upon it which reipiirc tlic 
least. Thus, we often find that trees will grow well upon a soil which 
has refused to nom’ish the cidtivatcd phiiita, on account of tlie smaller 
amount of inorganic food required hy them. When we examine a 
plant we find that ditferent parts of tho same plant leave, when burnt, 
different amounts of ash. As wo have stated Wheat leaves from 
12 to 20 lbs. of ash, Wheat-straw will yield about 50 lbs. The leaves 
of trees contain more inorganic matter than the branches, and tho 
branches more than the stem. Tho wood of tlie birch-tree, when 
burnt, yields in the 1,000 lbs. 3| lbs. of ash, the leaves of tho same 
tree give 50. lbs. Wood of the elm yields 19 lbs. the leaves as much 
as 120 lbs, in the 1000. 

This inorganic matter drawn from tho soil is returned to it in tho 
shedding of tho loaves, and the salts, &c. which have been drawn from 


„ Oats, 20 

„ Turnips, 8 

„ lied Clover, ... 16 

„ Rye Crass, ... 17 
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the (lej)tlis of the soil by niefiiis of tho roots of the trees, arc scat- 
tered over the surface of tlie ground in the shape of decomposing 
loaves, ttc, which cannot fail to render the soil fertile. We liave seen 
tliat the amount of ash or inorganic matter varies in different parts 
of the same plant, it is further found that tho (piantity diflers in 
different specimens of the same plant, a good deal depending on tho 
speeies, and the nature of the soil. De Sanssiiro found Magnesia in 
the ashes of a pine-tree grown at Mont Breven, whilst it was absent 
from the ashes of a tree of the same species from Mont la Salle ; the 
proportion of lime and j)otash differed also, liiehig gives other in- 
stances su])i)ortiiig the same view of the suljject, which commands 
further iminiry. 

In estimating the ash of plants with a view to practical Agriculture, 
liaqiudit^ must be considered as well jis its quantity. In the ash of 
one plant wo find mucli lime, another much potash, and a tliii’d much 
silica, and hence drfuv tho conclusion that one crop will absti’tict more 
of one mineral than another — thus wheat draws largely on tlio soil 
for soda, oats, requiring iis much as 7 G per cent of Silica. I'liis will 
be very evident by comparing the numbers on the following table. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potash, 

19 

12 

C 

Soda, .... 

2^ 

12 

5 

Lime, 

8 


3 

Magnesia, - . - - 

8 

8 

H 

Alumina, 

2 

1 

1 

Oxide of Iron, - 

0 

trace 

i| 

Silica, 

34 

60 

7g| 

Sulphuric Acid, - 

4 


l| 

Phosphoric Acid, . - - - 

H 

9 

8 

Chlorine, - - - - 

1 

^ 


1 

100 

100 

100 


This gives the amount of the different earthy substances drawn 
from the soil, and from a careful perusal of the table, we come to the 
OOiiclusion that a soil which will not grow wheat, may yet yield a 
good return of Oat, again it might greatly injure the soil to take two 
crops of the same kind off it in succession, thus giving one strong 
reason for a proper rotation of cropping. The inorganic food carried 
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off by one crop, may be restored by others before the time arrives for 
tile first crop to be grown. 

One soil may be favorable to the gi’owth of one part of a plant, 
and most unfavorable for another part, the straw of corn may flourish 
and not the ear, the strmo contains only a small portion of lime, 
magnesia and phosphoric acid, whilst the grain requires a large 
amount of these substances. The grain of wheat contains 19 per 
cent of potash, in tlie straw, only \ per cent is found. 

It wilt thus lie readily seen, that some soils will grow good straw, 
with deficient ears, and others good ears, but poor straw. . 

I will now make you acquainted with the names of the substances 
found in the ash of plants. They are, Potash, Soda, Lime, Magne- 
sia, Silica, Alumina, Oxide of Iron, Oxide of Manganese, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, and Chlorine. 

Potaak—x^ known to us in the pearl ash of commerce. It is composed 
of carbonic acid and iwtash (carbonate of potash). The acids form 
compounds with potash termed salts, one of which the nitrate of pot- 
ash, (salt-pctre) is one with which all are familiar, and it has been 
obsei'ved that where it exists in our Indian soils, plants thrive with 
gi’cat vigour, 

AVn.— Can be procured from the carbonate of soda, by boiling with 
quicklime, the carbonic acid unites with the lime, and the Soda re- 
mains in solution. 

Aiwir.—is familiar to all in the form of limestone, (carbonate of lime) 
and quick lime or burnt lime, the carbonic acid being driven off in 
the process of burning. 

Magmsia . — Is the ciilcined magnesia of the shops. A salt of magnesia 
very common is the sulphate (Epsom Salts). 

Oxide of Iron— Thia is the common rust of iron— it exists in the 
soil in two states, the protoxide, (of a reddish color) and the peroxide 
which contains the larger amount of oxygen, hence their names oxides. 

Oxkk of Manganese.— It is a brownish colored powder, and exists in 
soils and plants in very small quantity. 

Silm . — Is a very important ingredient in our soils and plants. It is 
the presence of this substance which gives stability to our plants, 
those containing a large amount of it having a peculiar gritty feel. 
It is the substance of flints, quartz, and all siliceous sandstones. 

Ahmina , — Is one of the constituents of alum, from which we can 

F 
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readily procure it by dissolving a little in water, and adding liquid 
Ammonia (Hartshorn) to the solution — the alumina separates in 
beautiful flakes. This is the substance that gives the peculiar tena- 
city to those clays used in the manufacture of porcelain, bricks, tiles 
Ac. it exists also in considerable quantity in pipe clay. 

Sufpbtr . — This is well known. It exists in the ash of plants in 
combination with Oxygen forming Sulpliiuic Acid, (Vitriol) which in 
its turn unites with otlicr substances forming what is termed Sulphates. 
Thus we have Sulphate of Potash, Sulphite of Soila, ((Jlaubcr’s Salt) 
Sulphate rf Lime, (Oypsum, or Alabaster) Sulphite of Magnesia, (Ep- 
som Salts) Sulphite of Alumina and Potash (Alum) Sulphate of Imi, 
(green Vitriol). 

PJmphorus is a soft pale-yellowish substance, takes fire readily in 
the air, and gives oft’ when burning dense white fumes of Phosphoric acid 
which forms phosphates with potash, soda, lime and magnesia. A large 
amount of phosphate of lime is obtained from the burning of bones. 
Thospbate of magnesia is contained in the ash of wheat and other gniiii. 

Chlorine is light-yellowish green colored gas, of a most disagreeable, 
suffocating odour, and gives the peculiar smell to chloride of lime. 
P»y pouring a little muriatic acid (Spirit of Salt) on the oxide of 
manganese, chlorine gas will be given off. 

It fonns compounds with potash, soda, lime and magnesia. Tlie use- 
ful condiment, salt, is made up of this disagreeable smelling gas, and a 
metal, (Sodium) the base of Soda. It is in combination with some or 
other of these substances that it enters into the composition of plants. 

The inorganic food of plants taken from tlie soil, may appear trif- 
ling in ail analysis, but when we consider the largo amount taken 
from several biggahs of land, it is rather sUrtling. The removal of 
such large quantities of inorganic matter, must in time exhaust the 
soil, and render it unfit for the production of crops, unless these sub- 
stancoH arc supplied in the form of manure. I may Ik) told, respecting 
Indian soils, that they are very fertile, and there is no occasion for 
manure, or extra cultivation; that rice, indigo, wheat, &c. can be grown 
year after year in the same field, without the slightest deterioration 
•of quantity produced. Let the holders of such an opinion beware. Tho 
same was said of thousands of English acres many years ago, which at 
the time were thought by the farmers to be inexhaustible, hut by a 
most injudicious system of cropping, are now rendered comparatively 
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useless. Wo find the same illustrations of this slow but sure decay 
in the agricultural histories of nearly every country. What a fearful 
example we have at present in the broad lands of some of the Ameri* 
can slave states, once possessing a degree of fertility than which no- 
thing could surpass, now lie bare and unproductive. These lands by 
proper culture, may yet yield good returns, but the consumption of 
time, labor, and money necessary for such an undertaking will be some- 
thing enormous. 

So n^ich do tlie settlers in the new colony of Australia appreciate 
the idea of preserving their immense tracts of arable land from be- 
coming exhausted by the extraction of tons of these inorganic subs- 
tances, that it has been proposed to introduce a clause into the new 
Constitution Act, to insist U})on farmers adopting a proper rotation 
of crops. 

I have thus given you a slight insight into the nature and compo- 
sition of plants, let me crave your attention for a few moments to the 
consideration of the soil or soils upon which those plants grow. 

The Soil. 

All soils, like all animals and plants, consist of two principal por- 
tions, an organic and an inorganic part. The organic portion is made up 
of the black substance carbon, and those three gases. Hydrogen, Nitro- 
gen an<l Oxygen, whoso properties I described to you before, and there- 
fore it is unnecessary now to dwell on them. The organic portion of 
soils is derived principally from the remains of decayed animal and 
vegetable substances, and its amount dilfcrs greatly in different soils. 

In peaty, boggy soils it forms from 50 to 70 per cent of the whole 
weight, and in some rich, higlily cultivated tracts, so mucli as 25 per 
cent has been formed. Tint in good arable soils, the amount is even 
much smaller. Some crops, as Oats, will grow ui)on land containing 
but a small amount of organic matter, whilst others, fis Wheat, 
Barley, Indigo and Rico require a large amount of it to be present. 

The Inorganic matter, consists of two parts, the or safwir por- 
tion ; and the imolnhh, or earthy matter. The soluble portion is made 
up of those salts of potash, soda, limo and magnesia, of which I spoke 
when treating of plants. In many countries the presence of these 
salts in the soil is very apparent. Many of you no doubt have no- 
ticed the saline incrustation upon some of our Indian soils in certain 
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seasons. This takes place more especially where the subsoil is sandy 
and porous. During the hot weather the evaporation on the surface 
causes the water underneath to ascend, this water contains a large 
amount of salts dissolved in it, and which it deposits upon the sur- 
face, when it rises into the atmosphere in vapor. The longer the dry 
weather continues, the greater will bo the amount of salts deposited. 

The insoluble or earthy portion forms about 95 per cent of their 
whole weight, it consists chiefly of Silica in the form of sand, Alnniim 
in that of clay, and of littie, as carbonate of lime and soils are termed 
sandy, clay, or marly according to the amounts of these substances 
found ill them. We also find the oxide of iron, which forms from 2 to 
3 per cent in sandy soils and much more in reddish soils, the latter 
are considered as peculiarly adapted for the growth of Tobacco, while 
soils containing iron in the form of protoxide or first oxide grow the 
best cotton crops. 

Soils are formed from the disintcgi’ation or crumbling down of the 
rocks upon which they rest, and assume different colours according to 
the composition of such rock — Thus, in chalk districts the soil is 
white. In the coal fields, it is blackish, in tlie central part of Eng- 
land, the prevailing color of the soils is dark red, and in other dis- 
tricts we find it varying, caused by the admixture of yellow, wliitc, and 
brown sands and clays. There is a class of soils, largely distribxited 
over the surface of our globe, very fertile in their character, but dif- 
fering most materially from the rocks upon which they rest. These 
are termed alluvial soils, and consist of transported materials. We 
have an example in the greater part of the Indian soils, more espe- 
cially that of Bengal, which, upon examination, gives undoubted j)roofs 
of having been carried down from the Hills upon the bosom of the 
mighty Ganges, during the seasons of the overflowing of its banks. 
Oh the subsiding of the water, a gradual deposition of matter takes 
place, and this process going on for hundreds and thousands of years, 
has been the means whereby those vast plains have been formed. 

In considering the formation of soils, their divemity in connection 
with the rocks upon which they rest, and the relative position of these 
different rocks to each other, we must not forget to mention the close 
connection that the science of Geology bears to that of practical 
Agriculture. 
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From a stuOy of thia attractive branch of knowledge, we become 
acquainted with the different rocks, the time of their fomiation, the 
means whereby they have been formed, their uses ; and the nature of 
the materials produced by their decay. In consequence, the student 
of agriculture, who has paid attention to gcologiail subjects, can, with 
precision, choose a pailicular locjility for his operations, the soil of 
wliich he knows to contain all the ingredients, necessary to the gi’Owth 
of the plants which he wishes to cultivate. 

This jjart of our subject leads us directly to the consideration of 
the chemical constituents of which soils are composed. We have 
scon that a certain number of substances are found in the ash of 
jdants, the conclusion to be arrived at is obvious, that if plants 
contain these substances, they must extract them from the soil ; such 
WT find to bo the case. A good deal of time and attention has been 
given to the analyses of Soils by most of our eminent chemists, 
amongst others Liebig, Sprcngel and Professor Way. The following 
is the result of analyses of three soils by Sprcngel of Prussia. No. I, 
is a fertile soil, allowed, and liad been formerly overflowed by the sea. 
It is from East Fircsl.and. — No. 2, is also a fertile soil, it is taken from 
the neighbourhood of (idttingen. No. 3, is a barren soil, from near 
Limeburg. The amount of soluble salts was in No. I, 18, No. 11. 3, 
and No. III. 1, in 1,000 parts. Set Table. 



No. I. 

No. II. 

No. III. 

Orgiinic Matter, 

97 

60 

40 

Silica, 

618 

833 

778 

Alumina, - . - 

67 

61 

91 

Lime, 

69 

18 

4 

Magnesia, - 

8| 

8 

1 

Oxide of Iron, ... - 

61 

30 

81 

Oxide of Manganese, . - - ■ 

1 

3 


Potash, _ _ - . - 

2 

trace 

trace 

Soda, - 

4 

do. 

do. 

Chlorine, 

2 

do. 

do. 

Sulphuric Acid, - 

2 

1 

do. 

Phosphoric Acid, - - - - 

H 

If 

do. 

Carbonic Acid, 

40 

H 

do. 

Loss, 

14 

— 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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Tlie table illustrates that all these inorganic ingredients must be 
present to render the soil fertile, and the deficiency of any one of them 
as in No. III. makes a vast difference in the agilcultural value. 


ANALYSES OF INDIAN SOILS. 

Tyfollmdng table ejchibits the amlyses of some American and Tiulian 
Cotton soils by //. IHddington, Esq. extracted from the Transactions of 
the AgriciUtural and Horticultural Society of India. 



American. 

Indian. 


(A 


p 

ns 

6 

'S 



.5 


c 

s 

0 

1« 

WH 

C a 


0 

Uplan 

Georg 

c 

a 

a 

H 

Si 

B 

'§ 

ll 

3 O 

Vegetable Matter, * - • 
Saline and extractive do. - 

3.20 

4 6.6 

5.00 

200 

2..30 

015 

0.2U 

0 1(» 

0 60 

0 33 

trace 

0 20 

Protoxide of Iron, - • - 

100 

1.26 

1.3(» 

— 

400 


Peroxide, 

Carbon.ato of lime, - ■ - 

2 76 

2 90 

4.00 

7 7.6 

11 9o; 

7.60 

2.88 
19 .60 

Magnesia, 

Alumina, . . - - - 

0 20 

100 

0 63 

trace ! 
3 00' 

trace 

2 80 

0.1.6 
2 00 

92.00 

89 3.0 

88.02 

74 00 

82 80 

7400 

Water and Loss, • - • 

0 66 

0.76 

0.45 

1.02 

1 

0.6(i 

1.12 


100.00 

100.00 

100.0(> 

lOO.toj 100.00 

100 00 
; 


The consideration of the composition of soils shews how important it 
is to have correct analysis and thus point out nt once their capabili- 
ties, and the proper crops to grow ujiou them, instciid of taking a 
number of years to find out the soil which is peculiarly fitted for the 
growth of a particular crop.— There can be little use in planting a crop, 
when some of the ingredients necessary to its growth are deficient in 
the soil, previously ascertained by a con-ect chemical analysis. These 
deficient materials are supplied in the fonu of manures to which I will 
now direct your attention. 

’ Manures. The practice of the application of manures has been 
from the earliest ages to the present, regarded as most necessary to 
enhance the fertility of the soil 
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Tliero ia a natural division of manures into vegetable, animal and mine- 
ral. Wc will commence with vegetable. The purposes these serve 
to the soil are numerous, they supply organic food to the roots of 
plants ; open the pores of the soil, render it lighter, ami yield those 
inorganic matters which the plant seeks for in the soil. 

(Irccii miuiuriug is the term applied to the practice of [)Ioiighing 
into the ground several of our cultivated plants, in the green state, 
such as turnips, peas, lucerne, &c. where, by their decay they afford 
every assistance to the crop. 

The addition of sea- weed as a manure is very common in those dis- 
tricts of the Uritish Isles bordering the coast. There are several 
vegetable substances which supplied to the soil in the dried state are 
most beneficial ; for instance, Ilape seed, Flax seed, and different kinds 
of oil cake, the refuse of the process of malting, malt dust, (jhuveoal also, 
as I explained before, has a useful property of absorbing certain nox- 
ious vapors from the air, and thus forms a valuable adjunct to the 
manure heap. 

The refuse from the manufacture of indigo, tea, sugar, cotton and 
many other articles, would if applied to the soil in which the indigo 
and cotton plants, sugar cane, and tea tree had been grown, material- 
ly inei’case its fertility, although the gi'ound may appear virgin in its 
quality, yid, j'ou will all understand fi-om what I have previously sta- 
ted that there is a certain deteriorating process going on, which if not 
checked by the proper addition of manures, change of crop, tkc. will 
eventually result in the abandonment of the soil to hopeless infer- 
tility. 

Aniiiud manures. Those in most common use are flesh, blood, 
bones, horn, liair, fish, and the droppings of birds in the form of 
(fiiano. Animal matters act more powerfully than vegetable, their 
decay is raj)id, active and immediate, but their eftccts arc temporary 
and not so substiintial as that of vegetable or mineral. 

It is in consequence of the large amount of Nitrogen which animal 
substances contain in the moist state, that their decomposition is so 
ra])id. The Nitrogen, during decay assumes the form of Ammonia, 
a very volatile gas, known to you as Hartshorn, and as this is a very 
active agent in promoting vegetation, great attention should be given 
to its preservation. 

I might give you some analyses of manures, but I find my time is 
drawing to a close and I must therefore defer that for the present. 
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Mineral mannreB are, the salts, nitrate of potash, (Saltpetre) whicli, 
with Nitrate of Soda, gives a beautiful healthy green ap])earance to 
young plants— also the sulphate af Soda, or Glaulier’s salt, sulphate of 
Magnesia (Eps. salts.) Sulpimte of lime, ((lypsimi) is applied in Germany 
to grass lands with success, and this manure is in the United States 
applied to nearly eiierg crop. Common Salt has an undoubted beneficial 
effect upon tliosc soils, situated so far inland as not to be acted on 
by the spray cf the ocean Ac. 

Tlio ashes of sea-weed, (kelp), and those of wood are most valuable, 
and are extensively used as fertilizers. 

A very important minenil manure and one which all farmers 
use is Lime j it is applied in two states, as a carbonate, (marls, chalk,) 
called mild lime — and also as quicklime or burnt lime, its action on 
the soil is both chemical and mechanical. In its chemical effects, it 
decomposes noxious substances, forms new compounds and enters into 
combination with many of the acids. 

1 ts mechanical virtue consists in the minute state of division in 
which its particles exist as a carbonate, and thus afi’ords direct noui’ish- 
ment to plants, for by a reference to the analyses of different soils, 
we find that its presence is imiierative in the formation of a fer- 
tile soil. 

1 have thus gentlemen, brought before your notiije in a very 
cursor-y manner, a few of the subjects treated of by the science of 
Agricultural Chemistry. We have examined the characters of the 
organic and inorganic parts of plants, and the different comjiounds 
formed fi-oin the union of a few simple bodies, we have seen how food 
is supplied to plants, the medium through which such food is fur- 
nished, and some of the means whereby the withdrawal of this food 
may be removed. 

The study of Agriculture, expands the mind, imparts a healthy 
tone to society, elevates the moral feelings, and teaches us to look 
with admiration, and awe upon the magnificent designs of an All-Wise 
Creator, for the production of the necessaries and luxuries of life. 
Taking this into consideration, what could be more judicious, whilst the 
youths of this country, are learning at the Colleges, and Schools 
■throughout the laud the means whereby to raise themselves in the 
great social scale of civilization; than cause them to imbibe, in con- 
nection with their other studies, the most improved principles and 
modes for the cultivation of the soil The attractions held out to 
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tlio inqui]“iiig niinfl, of flic Science of Cliomical Apjriciiltuve, are 
iiiimnieriihlc; hud it is lamentable to think how few evince Ihe 
sliglitest concoi'ii for a subject, the paramount importance of which 
must bo patent to all. We see plants gi’owiug in the soil, thriviiii,' 
luxuriantly in different situations, and in different degrees of tom- 
liei'ature; how very few ask themselves, or even think, how do ihese 
[ilaiits grow, by what means arc they supidied with nourishment to 
cause them to expand their proportions? why is that they nainirc, 
wati'r, ail’ and the soil? these iiupiiries can be all answered by 
Agricultural Science. 

We fiinl soils differing in their capabilities, tcnacily, powers of 
absorlilng and retaining moisture; AgTicultural Chemistry points out 
the reasons, and f.lie best method of treating snch, to enable us to 
produce crofis off them to the greatest advantage. 

It was by (piestions as simple as these 1 have mentioned, that one 
of file greatest philo.sO])bcrs the world has produced created an era 
111 the history of Natural Sciences, by his stupendous discovery of the 
laws of gravitation; and Newton, after all the lustre he shed around 
him, is said to have exclaimed shortly before his death. “ 1 know not” 
said he “ what I may ajipear to the world, hut to myself, I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea slnu’C, and diverlingmyselt’ in 
now and then lindiiig a smootlier pebble, or a prettier shell than or- 
iliiiary, whilst tlie great ocean of truth lay undiscovered huforc me.” 

Tlio Science of Agricultural ('fhemistry presents siicii a vast field for 
enijuiry, that I regret being obliged to leave unnoticed very many in- 
teresting facts and theories; however, T have endeavored to compress 
within the limits of my Lecture as mucli important and useful iiifcr- 
mation as was possible. 

Centlemen, in concluding, I must tender you my sincere tlianks 
for your patient attention to a necessarily dry siibjccl., and I hope 
that any stray seeds of knowledge that I have dro])pCtl may yet yield 
'i fruitful return. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


IN 

RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE WORKS. 


Before I enter on the subject of to-night’s lecture, Idesire to 
say a word as to its character. It is absolutely necessary that 
T should make in it certain references to the New Testament, 
and to the history of the Christian Church. In doing so, I 
shall not, I trust, forget the 5th Rule of our Society, that the 
discourses here delivered must treat on such subjects as may 
bo fairly included within the range of general litcrature and 
science. This Rule was interpreted by the discussion which 
took place on the 11th August, 1859, when it was substituted 
for a former Rule, which had forbidden all reference of any 
kind to religion and politics. From the report of that discus- 
sion I have gathered that though controversial theology 
was excluded from the subjects hero considered, the friends 
of the Society were anxious that it should not be stigmatized 
as an atheistic body, an imputation which seems, justly or 
unjustly, to have been formerf cast upon it, and to have 
prevented many men of high intelligence from joining its 
ranks. Indeed the alteration of the rule prohibiting any 
allusion to religion was made by Dr, Duff a condition of 
accepting the Presidency. Hence I consider that my subject, 
though it necessitates references to religion, is a lawful one, 
provided it is not treated in a controvcrsialispirit, or in a 
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manner calculated to give offence to my audience. Indeed 
without the warning of this regulation, my own feelings of 
right and wrong, and that courtesy which no variety of 
religious convictions should destroy, would prevent me from 
coming among you with the intention of turning a friendly 
meeting into a scene of angry controversy, or of giving de- 
liberate pain to those who have invited mo to address them. I 
am far too sensible of the advantage of finding any patch of 
common ground on which Hindus and Christians can meet in 
harmony and good will, to reduce it, scanty as it undoubtedly 
is, by ill-timed and unlooked-for pugnacity. Therefore in 
treating of the subject before us, my religious references will 
be historical, not controversial. It cannot be denied that the 
existence of Christianity and the Church is a fact, and a very 
great fact, in the world’s history, and has led to results of in- 
calculable importance. I am desirous to set before you one 
of these results as a matter of moral interest, leaving you to 
draw from it your own inferences and reflections. I am en- 
couraged to believe that such a course is neither irregular nor 
unacceptable, since both the previous lectures which I have 
had the honour of delivering here, have been of the same 
character. When five years ago I tried to give a sketch of 
the University at which I was educated, the part which the 
Christian Church had taken in its foundation and development 
was brought prominently forward. When two years ago 
I spoke here of the popular fcium by which the greatest and 
best man of antiquity was crushed, the insufficiency of 
philosophy to effect the moral reformation of the people 
was distinctly pointed o^t. Indeed it is only through the kind 
confidence which trusts me with some discretion on these 
occasions that I could feel it consistent with the business 
of my life t| take an active part in your proceedings. 



For I have' been called, under very solemn sanctions, 
to the duty of endeavouring to benefit others morally and 
spiritually ; and however conscious I may be of many short- 
comings in my performance of this work, I must never so 
far forget it, as to think the mere intellectual gratification 
or amusement of an audience a legitimate employment of 
my time, even if my habitual studies lay in any direction which 
would mak^, this an easy task. And then, since all my faith in 
moral and spiritual good is bound up with Christianity, as the 
divinely appointed agency for effecting it among men, any moral 
references which I may have to make must of necessity be 
Christian references, and any description which I may attempt 
of benevolent enterprises must be taken, as a rule, from Chris- 
tian times. 

With this preliminary claim of mutual confidence I will 
endeavour to give you, as I proposed, a short sketch of the 
employment of European women in charitable and re- 
ligious works. From tho announcement of such a sub- 
ject you will perhaps have gathered the reason of my some- 
what lengthy and apologetic preface, for as this employ- 
ment is entirely the growth of Christianity, I cannot describe 
it without these references to Christian history of which I 
have spoken. Moreover another word of preface is necessary. 
Had I known when I fixed upon my subject, or before I began 
to collect materials for it, -that our President had already 
given a lecture on the career of Miss Nightingale, I should 
have refrained from invading a province which ho has so efii- 
ciently occupied. But I did not see his lecture till it was too 
late to alter the subject of my own, and he himself encourag- 
ed me to persevere, saying that the lessons involved in such a 
theme cannot be imprest too often upon the natives of India. 
Indeed they are essential to the natives of ari| countiy, for a 
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well kuowu French proverb has commended to us the policy of 
“gaining the women,” if wc desire to accomplish any important 
ond. Perhaps there may be this advantage in the fortuitous 
coincidence of our two lectures ; the series for this year will be 
rounded off with a certain undesigned symmetry, the first and 
the last of the session will have the same purpose, the first 
will be a particular example of the general subject considered 
in the last. 

I said that the systematic employment of European women 
in good works was duo to the Gospel, which first proclaimed the 
spiritual equality of the sexes, declaring that in the new Chris- 
tian community no difference is recognized between Jew and 
Gentile, bondsman and freeman, male and female, Greek and 
Barbarian. Accordingly instances of this activity of women in 
works of charity arc found in those earliest historical docu- 
ments of our faith which have been collected into a volume, 
and called the New Testament. Passing over some conspicu- 
ous examples of it which occurred during the life-time of 
our Lord, but were too unsystematic and casual to be noticed 
here, I will mention a certain Phoebe, a Greek woman, wliom 
the Apostle Paul commends as a servant of the Church 
which is at Cenchrea, one of the ports, you will remember, of 
the great city of Corinth, and who appears to have conveyed 
a letter from him to the Christians at Rome. Now among 
the earliest functionaries of the Church, we find some who 
were entitled deacons, a word meaning literally followers, and 
hence ministers or servants, and still r(jtained to denote the 
lowest of the three orders of the Christian clergy. But though 
called merely senants, we are not to suppose that they were 
in a menial condition, their servitude was voluntary, and con- 
sisted in acts of kindness, heartily and ungrudgingly render- 
ed, It is an ilistance of the simplicity and humility of the 
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early Christians, that the three titles now so famous, of Bishop, 
Priest, and Deacon, mean etymologically nothing more than 
Overlooker, Elder, and Servant The duty of the deacons was 
specially to attend to the wants of the poor, and to distribute 
among them the alms of the congregation. And it happens 
that this Phoebe, though a woman, is designated by the Greek 
word for demn, though in our English Bible when applied 
to her it is, as wo have seen, rendered servant, an unfortunate 
variation, for as our translators have employed the word 
dmcon to express the male office, they should have used it 
also for the corresponding female employment, at least with 
the proper feminine termination, deaconess. For we cannot 
doubt that the work of a woman so designated was of the 
same kind as that of a male deacon. Indeed the Apostle Paul, 
in his commendation of Phoebe to the hospitality of the 
Romans, describes her as having been a succourcr of many 
and of himself also, nursing them perhaps in sickness, or 
comforting them in sorrow, or supplying them with food, or 
money in distress. 

This mention of Phoebe, as a deaconess or female servant, 
with that of some other women similarly engaged, occurs in • 
one of the earliest of the Apostle’s letters. In one of the 
latest of them we find the number of deaconesses apparently 
increased, and their position in the Church more completely 
recognized. Let mo quote some of the directions which he 
gives to his friend and disciple Timotheus, whom he had 
appointed to be the religious guide and governor of the Chris- 
tians in the great city of Ephesus, as to his choice of persons 
to fill the offices of the Church. Deacons in like manner, 
he warns him, must he grave, not double-tongued, not given 
to much wine, not greedy of base gains, holdiyig the truths 
mealed to faith in a pure conscience ; and let Mm also first 
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he proved, then let them sem as deacons, if they he under no 
charge, Womn in like manner, when engaged in the same 
ofjke, must he grave, not slanderous, sohei', faithful in all 
things.* Whether other passages in the New Testament refer 
to deaconesses is doubtful, and could not bo quoted without 
something of critical discussion and tedious explanation. Suffi- 
cient evidence has been produced to shew that a female dia- 
conate or ministry was recognized in the earliest times, and 
that the founders of the Church instituted an office, calculated 
to draw out at once the best parts of a woman’s character, 
and to employ her in duties which no man can ever perform 
with equal tenderness, dexterity and forethought. We pass 
now from the record of Scripture to the notices which have 
descended to us along the stream of Church history. Many 
early Christian writers, whoso names I could not enumerate 
without wearying you, tell us of the qualifications for tho 
office and of its duties. The former vary with the circum- 
stances of various times and places. The age of 40 is some- 
times fixed as a limit below which a woman may not bo admit- 
ed to the work. Sometimes wc even read that no one may be 
a deaconess under 00, though this inconvenient and almost 
suicidal restriction probably arose from a misconception of a 
passage in St. Paul’s writings. By the law of some parts of 
Christendom only widow.s could be appointed, while again we 
find a further limitation that they must have been mothers ; for 
thus (to quote tho beautiful reason given for the rulef) having 
learnt in training their own children to be tender and com- 
passionate, they will be qualified to assist others both by coun- 
sel and comfort. 

* 1 Tim. iii. 11. The passage is rendered more correctly than in the English 
Bible. For “ their wives” we should undoubtedly substitute women who are 
deacons” or " deaconesses.” So Bishop Ellicott. 

t TertuU. De Yirg. Vdmd. p, 178. 
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The duties of^ deaconesses were to take part in preparing 
women for admission to the Christian community, and in the 
baptismal ceremony by which they were admitted ; to visit 
and attend the sick and poor, specially of their own sex ; in 
meetings for worship to assign to women their places ; and to 
visit and comfort Christians imprisoned on account of their 
faith, for it appears that they could gain readier access to them 
than was allowed to the male ministers of the Church. An 
example of their conspicuous devotion to their sacred calling 
is furnished for us by the unimpeachable authority of a writer 
who was not a Christian at all, but a Roman philosopher, 
a man of high family, great literary ability, and important 
political position, selected by the emperor Trajan for the 
government of the province of Bithynia. Pliny the younger 
was directed by his imperial master to send in an official 
report on the numbers and practices of the new sect called 
Christians, then just beginning to emerge from obscurity. To 
obey tlie order he found it necessary, he said, to institute a 
very close enquiry, and therefore to examine by torture two 
women who were called deaconesses ; a painful instance of 
the ferocity which spared neither sex nor age in the vindication 
of Roman power, and which in this case only resulted in the 
revelation of the simple virtues which adorned the persecuted 
sect. 

As time goes on, we meet with more and more frequent 
notices of these female ministers, who seem to have been so- 
lemnly set apart for their work of mercy by the benediction of the 
Church’s chief officers, conveyed by the time-honoured ceremony 
of laying hands upon their heads. The female diaconatc was 
originally attached to particular churches and congregations, 
which had their ordained women carrying on works of charity, 
just as they had their presbyters and deacons, It would be 



long to investigate the circumstances under which this form 
of women’s religious service became extinct. It disappears 
silently from history. In the Eastern Churches we meet with 
rules about the ordination of deaconesses down to the end of 
the 7th century A. D,, after which they cease. In the West 
the institution lasted longer, having flourished especially in 
Gaul. In that country we even read of a royal deaconess, in 
the person of a Queen of Neustria, Radegund by name, who, 
after passing a long period of domestic wretchedness in the 
house of a brutal husband, and at last seeing her only brother 
put to death by his order, fled in fear of her own life to the 
protection of the bishop of Noyon, sought from him ordination, 
and was distinguished for the largeness of her charities, and for 
forming a society in which literary pursuits were combined with 
devotional exercises and good works. This occurred in tho sixth 
century; but we find some traces of the office down to the pope- 
dom of Gregory VII. in the eleventh, when it was probably 
submerged under the general ascendancy of the monastic 
orders, both of men and women, bound by strict vows of 
celibacy ; a system which finally triumphed under the unscrupu- 
lous administration of that imperious pontiff. We shall hear 
no more of parochial or congregational deaconesses till com- 
paratively recent times. ^ 

But though the plan of binding women to self-denial and 
active benevolence by oaths and covenants enforced by the 
secular authorities was very inferior, in its moral and spiritual 
aspect, to the free spontaneous devotion of the primitive dea- 
conesses, yet we are not to suppose that tho principle of 
womanly ministration among the sick and suffering was un- 
known during the centuries which elapsed between the pon- 
tificate of Gregory VII. and our own day. It is superfluous 
to remind this audience that hermitages and conventual cstab- 
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lisliments are by na means distinctively Christian. On the- 
contrary it is clear that they were introduced into the Church 
from Eastern countries and partly ' from India. I need not 
speak here oiBeymgis, Sannyasis, Jogis, or Fakirs; nor stop 
to prove that when Christian monks and hermits peopled the 
Egyptian deserts, they were only handing on a tradition derived 
from oriental predecessors. In the earliest ago of Buddhism* 
there was an order of female recluses, the first woman admit- 
ted to profession being Maha Prajapati, the foster mother of 
Gautama himself. They carried the alms bowl from door to door 
in the same manner as the priests, and had their own sangha or 
chapter. It seems clear that the institution of Christian nuns 
was copied from Buddhism or some similar original. But the 
great work of Christianity was to infuse into these reclus© 
societies that spirit of active bci?Dvolence and divine charity 
which had already animated the deaconesses. The duties which 
had been performed by women attached to particular congrega- 
tions were gradually transferred to the nuns, whose service 
was due to the wliolo Church. As a general rule these 
women were bound by the strictest vows, they ^pledged them- 
selves by oath to poverty, chastity, and obedience, their per- 
petual celibacy was secured by terrible secular penalties. One 
order however was not bound by oath to this life-long service. 
This was that of the Beguines, or “praying women,” whose name 
is derived from the Teutonic beg “ to pray”, but who, though they 
regarded prayer as their special function, appreciated the true 
worth of a motto, sometimes abused to irreligious purposes, qui 
lahorat orat They received young girls, chiefly orphans, to edu- 
cate, they went out to nurse and console the, sick, they attended 
deathbeds, washed and laid out the dead, pacified family 
disputes, and when not employed on any of these works of 


^ Hardy, Ea^ern Motmhm, page 159. 
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humanity lived together, sometimes in a single house 
distributed into separate ceUs, sometimes in a number of 
houses collected within a common enclosure, like the 
clustered hermitages of the early monks, with a common chapel, 
hospitd, and infirmary. They were in fact a female diaconate 
collected into one place instead of belonging to various 
churches, and they flourished especially in the great cities of 
Flanders, Northern Germany, and Flemish France, which were 
the nurseries of the freedom, the trade, and the industry of 
Europe. Though they were forbidden to marry as long as they 
remained members of the society, they were free to leave it 
at any time, and so far were an exception to the mcdijeval rule 
of religious devotion ; but still the case illustrates the principle 
meptio prohat ngulmi, for such was the jealousy entertained 
of any order not bound by perpetual vows, that the Beguine 
sisterhood, in spite of its piety and manifold charity, 
was discouraged and even persecuted during the 13th 
and following centuries. The Provincial Council of Mayenco 
went so far as to style them “pestiferous,” and in parts of 
Europe they w#e supprest, or turned into mere appendages of 
the great Franciscan or Dominican orders. But in Belgium 
they still happily survive in their original form. I have myself 
visited the two Beguinages at Ghent and Bruges, of which the 
former is the more important. It forms almost a little town, 
walled and moated in, with separate residences for COO sisters, 
bound as of old by no vow, able to return to ordinary life 
whenever they please, yet apparently always adhering to their 
vocation, so devoted are they to the holy work of nursing the 
sick and suffering, whether in the hospital or in private houses 
in the town. 

As I promised at the outset that I would enter into no con- 
troversial questions which may divide me from the majority 
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of my hearers, I am naturally still less disposed to discuss 
those which prevent unity of opinion among us Christians. 
Yet, still treating the events which have marked the annals 
of the Church merely as historical facts, I must advert for 
one moment to that reformation of religion in the 16 th 
century, with which you are all well acquainted from your 
own knowledge of European affairs, and through which the 
Northern population of Europe renounced ^ their spiritual allegi- 
ance to the Bishop of Kome. For the bearing of this great 
change on our present subject is important. Now 
while I carefully abstain from entering into any of the 
theological issues involved in the Keformation, I shall hardly 
violate our compact to keep peace with all men, if I quote 
the brief account of it lately given by a Roman Catholic, that 
the separation of the English Church from the Roman, “was 
undoubtedly a revolt against constituted authority, but that 
if ever there was a revolt justified under the circumstances 
it was this With such an explanation I am ready to agree, 
placing however the chief weight on the second clause, while its 
author would probably attach it to the first ; and I quote it be- 
cause it happens exactly to suit my purpose, as stating briefly, 
generally, and without any reference to theology, that the main 
principle of Romanism is authority, of Protestantism freedom. 
Now as we all know that authority is often intensified into 
tyranny, so freedom sometimes is degraded into anarchy, or if 
it stops short of this, casts aside many time-honoured restraints 
or institutions which may appear too closely interwoven with 
the rival principle of authority. And though myself a faithful 
disciple of the English Church, I readily admit that some of 
the changes made at the Reformation, as in any other revolu- 

* Letter ia the Qmrdim, 24th, 186C, signed “ Writer of Musings of 
a Vert iu the Unipa.’' 
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tionary epoch, were changes for the worse, and that institu- 
tions were overthrown which should have been preserved 
and improved. Perhaps some of you have read Dean 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub. It is a humorous 'though coarse 
allegory, in which our great satirist sketches the history 
of the Reformation. A father has three sons, Peter, Martin, and 
Jack, and in his will ho leaves to each a new coat endowed with 
two supernatural properties. “ With good wearing it will last 
its owner fresh and sound as long as he lives, and it will grow 
in the same proportion with the wearer’s body, lengthening 
and widening of itself so as to be always fit.*” Peter is intended 
to represent the Romanists, Martin the moderate, and Jack 
the more violent reformers. Peter, the oldest brother, had 
long been in the habit of adding to the paternal coat “ whatever 
trimmings came up in fashion, ” and covered it in time with 
an infinite quantity of lace and ribbons, fringe, embroidery, 
and points. For some time the younger brothers imitated him, 
but at last, having quarrelled with Peter, they resolved to restore 
their coats to the simplicity described and commended to them 
in their father’s willf Martin goes prudently to work, dexter- 
ously removing the gold lace and embroidery, but picking up 
the stitches with much caution, taking care not to tear the 
garment itself, so that whenever he observed the em- 
broidery to be worked so close as not to be got away without 
damaging the cloth, or whenever it served to hide any fiaw in 
the body of the coat, ho concluded the wisest course was to 
let it remain ; resolving in no case whatever that the sub- 
stance of the stuff should suffer injury. But Jack, who was 
of a more fervid temperament, in three minutes made more 
despatch than Martin had done in as many hours, and in 


t Page 132. 
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stripping down a parcel of gold lace rent the main body of his 
coat from top to bottom ; and whereas his talent was not 
of the happiest in taking up a stitch, he knew no better way 
than to dam i1^ again with pacVthread and a skewer. The 
application of the story is obvious. Some of our reformers, in 
their haste to get rid of Roman practices which they thought 
inconsistent with primitive Christianity, destroyed institutions 
which were thoroughly in accordance with its spirit. In my opi- 
nion it is hard to justify, though possible to excuse, their treat- 
ment of the conventual establishments. Doubtless very gross 
abuses had multiplied in many of them, which required a ruth- 
less excision. Doubtless too they were over-numerous, and had 
absorbed an undue share of the national wealth. Indeed the work 
of suppression did not begin in Prol^stant times, for Henry V, 
the greatest prince of that orthodox’house of Lancaster, which, 
above all other English dynasties, was distinguished for devotion 
to the ancient Church, secularized a hundred priories ; and even in 
Henry VIIL’s reign the first visitation of religious houses took 
place long before he had any thought of breaking witli Rome, 
while Wolsey, the Cardinal Archbishop and expectant Pope, was 
at the head of his administration. Their reform and retrench- 
ment and adaptation to the changed wants of modern times had 
long been necessary, but their entire destruction, including the 
demolition of their glorious buildings, and the suppression of 
their almost boundless charities, was an act of folly and rapa- 
city; and the traveller who gazes upon the exquisite mins of 
Melrose or Tintern may well marvel that the wisdom of states- 
men and churchmen could desire no better end for institutions, 
intended for the service of God and the exercise of self-sacri- 
ficing piety, than that they should furnish subjects for pho- 
tographs and sketch books, and point the picturesque descrip- 
tions of Wordsworth and Walter Scott. 
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But though by the overthrow of nunneries, which were 
included in the supprest convents, the Reformation extinguish- 
ed in one direction ’the flame of female beneficence, it kindled 
it anew in another. The abolition of the telibacy of the 
clergy gradually introduced a new race of wives and daughters, 
especially bound to the duty of doing good to the poor. Some 
time must have elapsed before their influence was felt, but 
no one acquainted with the present constitution of our 
parishes can doubt its immense importance. Not only are 
the gentleness and the easily-roused compassion of a 
woman needed to alleviate the sorrows and hardships of 
a working life, but the sympathy which one woman feels for 
another serves as a frequent refuge in sorrow, and protection 
against sin. From whom^will a woman, especially of imper- 
fect education, seek for axlvice in a thousand petty troubles, 
or help in the many difficulties and dangers which touch 
almost every household, except from a woman ? To no one 
else will a mother speak of her anxiety for her scapegrace son, 
or frivolous daughter, or a wife confide the asperities and 
disagreements which may mar even the happiness of her 
married life. The work of the wives of Protestant Clergymen 
is especially a ministry of consolation and encouragement 
to their own sex, as well as of material help and charity to 
both sexes ; and no one can deny that it is as a general rule 
most nobly and unselfishly performed. Moreover, it is impor- 
tant to note that the Reformation produced great effects, not 
only on the Churches which accepted its principles, but on the 
Church which repudiated them. The Protestants had lost the 
aid of female devotion by the abolition of nunneries, but they 
had gained the services of the wives and daughters of a reform- 
ed priesthood. The Roman Catholics, still retaining the celi- 
bacy of the cld%y, could not have the latter, but tried tq make 
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up for it by an enormous increase of the former. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries thero arose a largo number of female 
educational orders, Ursulines, Augustinians, Daughters of the 
Holy Sacrament at the famous abbey of Port Royal near 
Paris, who devoted themselves to the training of young girls 
in secular knowledge, in the fear of God, in various trades 
and industrial occupations. The most famous of all the post- 
reformation orders which arose in the Roman Church was that 
of the Sisters of Charity, “ servants,” as they delighted to call 
themselves, “ of the sick poor.” In their number were included 
several ladies of the highest rank, who formed themselves into 
a society under the guidance of Vincent de Paul. These 
devoted women took charge of most of the hospitals in France, 
followed the array to tend the sick and wounded soldiers, and 
penetrated even as far as Poland, ‘where their especial work 
was first to nurse the victims of tlie plague, and then to super- 
intend an asylum for their orphans. I will not trace any fur- 
ther examples of female self-devotion in the Church of Rome, 
as the time which remains is almost too short to enable me 
to speak properly of the revival of deaconesses and charitable 
sisterhoods in the reformed section of Christendom. 

At a very early period in the history of Protestantism attempts 
were made to restore the primitive typo of the deaconess, by 
attaching women to particular congregations for the perform- 
ance of works of charity, a system more in accordance with 
scriptural precedent than the Roman plan of gathering them 
into convents,* We do not find however that these attempts 
were very successful. We are told that in the church of 
Amsterdam, an old widow was chosen as a deaconess, and 
usually “ sat in a convenient place in the congregation, with a 
little birchen rod in her hand, wherewith she kept little 
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children in great awe from disturbing the congregation/'* We 
are glad to learn that besides this duty, which can hardly be 
called a religious one, she visited the sick and weak, especially 
women, and when she found any very poor in the parish, 
gathered relief for them of those who were able to give it, 
and so was revered, “ as a mother in Israel.” But we do not hoar 
that this Dutch deaconess had any successors, and for a long time 
the desire to weave the diticonal functions of women into the 
organisation of the Keformed Church seems to have been 
suspended. Symptoms of its revival however were manifested 
in England at the end of the last century : a Strangers’ Friend 
Society was founded, and it became more or less common for a 
clergyman to place the poorer districts of his parish under the 
charge of female visitors. In 1815 Southey went to see the 
Beguines of Ghent, and afterwards published a strong commenda' 
tion of their work, as “reasonable and useful, as well as humane 
and religious.” Arnold too, in a celebrated preface to one of 
his volumes of sermons, plainly stated his belief that in' 
tearing off the ornaments of our father’s cloak, we had rent 
away some of its texture also. Among the good institutions and 
practices which it would be most desirable to restore, he mentions 
“ religious orders, especially of women, of different kinds and 
under different rules, delivered only from the snare and sin 
of perpetual vows.”t But the first systematic effort to revive 
such orders was due only indirectly to England. Some of you 
may have heard of Mrs. Fry, a quaker lady of a krgo-hearted 
benevolence, who devoted her life to the work of reforming 
through Christian influence the prisoners in the English jails. 
She was visited, and her spirit was caught by Dr. Fliedner, the 

* Young, Chronicles of the Pilfpim Fcilthm, quoted by Ludlow, Wmeds work in 
ihe Chwchf p. 199 

t Arnold-Oftmfian life, Us mrse, Hk^f/ms and Helios, p. VI. 
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pastor of Kaisers worth, a small town in the least beautiful part 
of Germany, in a region as flat as Bengal, where the Rhine flows 
towards the sea through level corn fields and formal rows of 
poplars, as the Ganges between its sand banks and peepuls, 
Here Fliedncr, returning from England with a strong desire 
to introduce among his own people a work like Mrs. Fry’s, 
formed in the year 1833 the nucleus of a deaconess-institution 
in a small garden house belonging to his parsonage, since 
developed into a vast assemblage of buildings," embracing,” says 
an eye-witness, “a hospital, a penitentiary, an orphan house, an 
infant school, a training school for mistresses, an asylum for the 
insane, and a home for aged deaconesses, and presenting a re- 
markable scene of Christian love, cheerfulness, simplicity, court- 
esy, wisdom, and work.”t So rapid has been the success of the 
scheme, so eager the response to the demand for women’s 
service, that deaconesses from the central institution at 
Kaiserswerth are now almost literally scattered over the world ; 
for in 1861, they were found not only in largo numbers 
throughout Germany, but at Constantinople, Bucharest, Smyr- 
na, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Pittsberg in Pensylvania. 
In that year a Report of their operations was published, 
having for its frontispiece Flicdner’s old summer house and 
the present great hospital side by side, with a motto from 
the Gospel ; The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of 
mustard seed, which a man took and sowed in his field, 
which indeed is the least of all seeds, hut when it is grown 
it is the greatest among hrhs, and hecometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the hmches thereof. 
But we have not yet stated nearly all the results of Fliedner’s 
experiment. Beside the institutions which arc directly afiiliated 
to Kaiserswerth, other central homes of deaconesses have 
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nriseu in different countries and different reformed Clmrclies. 
At the half French and half German city of Strasburg 
is another great establishment of the kind, numbering in 
18 G 2 eighty sisters, generally belonging to a higher rank in life 
than those who are attached to Kaiserswerth, and performing 
various works of teaching, nursing, and comforting, in a 
hospital, a penitentiary, a home for aged women, a school 
for female servants, and a reformatory for women who have been 
in prison. From Strasburg the sisters visit other groat cities 
in the neighbourhood, and place themselves, just like the 
primitive deaconesses of Scripture, in immediate subor- 
dination to the pastors of the different congregations. 
Here is a sketch of their operations at Mulhausen, a great 
manufacturing town in Alsace. Their home is a central build- 
ing, where they have prayers morning and evening, and meet at 
noon for dinner and a short rest. All the rest of the day they 
are at work in their several quarters. The town is divided 
into five districts. In each of these a deaconess has a cou- 
ple of rooms, where she keeps a small collection of medicines, 
with linen and flannel, and whatever else is needed by the sick 
and suffering poor. Here also is a kitchen, where her servant 
nrepares soup for the convalescent. Here too she meets the 
physician to receive instructions regarding her patients. She 
often passes the night by the bedside of those who arc danger- 
ously ill, and when she has any leisure, she seeks out and endea- 
vours to reclaim the degraded of her own sex who reside in her 
district. Another central home of ministering women is at 
Riehen in Switzerland, on a well-wooded eminence, crowned 
by a picturesque church, and commanding a glorious view of the 
Rhine, which in its upper course flows through a country no 
less beautiful than the region from which it enters the sea is 
flat and monotonous. The sisters of Riehen, whose work does 
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not differ from that carried on at Kaiserswerth and Strasburg,, 
are admitted to their functions by a solemn ceremony. After two 
years' probation they come into the church, and there are askd 
to make three promises, of ohedience, willingness, md faithful- 
ness ; not as monastic vows, but in that spirit of love and devotion 
wliich ought to animate all who undertake the duties of chari- 
table service. When the presiding clergyman has mentioned to 
them what the promises are, he says : “If ye arc ready to fulfil 
this promise with a clicerful heart, looking unto Him who will 
make His strength manifest in your weakness, then answer me 
‘‘ Yes” in the presence of these assembled witnesses, and reach to 
me here each of you tlic hand in token of your promise.” The 
candidates do so, and then the minister again addresses them. 

“ The merciful and ever-present One, in whose Name wo are 
assembled, hath heard your promise. May He give you sted fast- 
ness. Ill pursuance of the pledge which ye have given, I here 
pronounce you deaconesses, received into the sisterhood of our 
luuse, and I invite you, kneeling down in the Lord’s Name, to 
receive a blessing by rny hand, as of an ordained minister of the 
Evangelical Church.” The blessing is then given in words 
taken from the New Testament,and the probationers become dea- 
conesses, and go forth to their holy work, as they have promised, 
in the spirit of obedience, willingness, and faithfulness. 

I must not continue the catalogue of these noble institutions. 
The time would fail me were I to tell of homes for sisters and 
deaconesses, founded by reformed churches at Paris, at 
St. Loup in Switzerland, at Dresden, at Berlin, at Amsterdam, 
at Stockholm, and now in many places in England. In London 
two such institutions demand special notice, both sanction- 
ed and encouraged by the Bishop of the Diocese, the one 
devoted exclusively to the training of nurses, the other 
including agencies for visiting the poor from house to 
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house, and educating girls of the lower middle class. One 
of the last newspapers which I received from home described 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of a home for 
Sisters of Mercy in the city of Oxford, for which a lakh 
of rupees has been subscribed, and a large number of pious 
women have offered their services. These are examples only 
of a very general movement; and it is needless for me 
to tell you, for that was done in the first lecture of the 
present course, that the band of female nurses who at- 
tended our army in the Crimea was under the general 
control of Miss Nightingale, who had lierself caught the 
inspiration from Kaiserswerth. Thus Germany returned to 
England, in the person of Florence Nightingale, the benefit 
which she hatl received from England through tho example 
of Elizabeth Fry. And ‘this reminds me that if wo turn 
from the Western to the Eastern branches of the Universal 
Church, from those societies which have sprang from Latin, 
to those which trace their origin to Greek Christianity, 
wo find that in the great empire of Russia the same spirit of 
benevolence is at work, that Russian volunteer nurses also at- 
tended Russian soldiers in tho siege of Sebastopol, and that 
one of the princesses of tho imperial family has lately founded a 
homo for a sisterhood in the poorest quarter of St. Petersburg, 
in order that the destitute, tho poor, and the sick may be the 
family of the sisters.* 

I have heard it said that we English in India, perhaps be- 
cause the heat makes us listless and lazy, are always twenty years 
behind our countrymen at home in carrying out any good or 
useful work. Hence perhaps it is premature to speak of 
deaconesses amongst us here. Yet there are undoubtedly 
symptoms that the throbs of the distant movement arc heard 
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even in this country. Eoman Catholic sisterhoods have of 
course long existed here as elsewhere, though their work in 
India is, I believe, chiefly educational. Wc of the reformed 
communions have begun to support a few nurses and Bible wo- 
men. Zenana visitors are akin to deaconesses, and I trust 
that Christian India will not long be behind Europe in organiz- 
ing the surest remedy for many evils which ought to excite 
among us deep feelings of grief and shame. 

My friends, I have ventured to bring this subject before 
you with a special purpose. No doubt there are many lessons 
to be derived from it. A description of any work that is pure, 
self-denying, unselfish, is good for us who are living in the midst 
of material interests, and hard mechanical occupations. The 
contemplation of the results of Christianity must always 
furnish matter for serious reflection to a thoughtful man. 
But it was not for these reasons that I resolved to write for 
you this lecture. My motive had a more direct reference to 
yourselves. Wo hear a great deal now-a-days about the edu- 
cation of Hindu women, and we rejoice to hear it. A Bengali 
gentleman, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making 
some years ago, delivered in 1863 an interesting lecture 
before this Society on Female Education in Bengal. With the 
general tone and conclusions of that lecture I heartily 
agree, and I quoted it more than once in a Charge which I 
delivered to the clergy of my province in the same year. 
But the sole object of the lecturer was to enforce on his hearers 
the duty of imparting bwwldge to their wives and daughters, 
to remind them that a “brilliant condition of female 
intdledmlism co-existed with the ancient Hindu civilization 
to assure them that “ the women of Bengal arc quite capable 
of mounting the highest platform of a literary and scientijk 
education and to enforce the importance of giving “ to in- 
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tclligent men intelligent wives.” So again, to turn to a lighter 
example of the same craving for the improvement of women, 
only a few weeks ago I heard an essay read on tlie subject by 
a student of the Cathedral Mission College, in which he repeated 
two or three times over the cxhoi’tation,“OyeHindus, educate your 
females.” I may be allowed to utter a passing protest against the 
practice of applying to women the odious appellation oi females; 
but, not to dwell on this incidental objection, I observe that both 
in this essay and in the Avcighticr work of Kumar Harcndra 
Krishna, the point aimed at is their mental culture, their 
intelleclml improvement. Kow I am certainly the last person 
to undervalue intellectual education. A great part of my life 
has been to a considerable extent devoted to it. It is in a 
certain sense a necessary preliminary or accompaniment to moral 
improvement. God is the Creator of our minds ; and to fit them 
for wide usefulness is in plain accordance with His will. In the 
case of Hindu women, if they are at present utterly without 
mental culture, nothing can be done to make them better, till 
this want is in some degree supplied. But I am sure that the 
training of the intellect is a matter of vastly inferior con- 
sequence to the training of the heart. And I think further 
that in this busy nineteenth century, and especially in this 
country of India, where the past, the present, and the future, 
Sanskrit lore and English science, the legends of the Kishis, the 
institutions of Menu, the latest reports of the Sanitary 
Commission, the Differential Calculus, and the last sensational 
novel of Miss Braddon or Wilkie Collins, are all seething 
together as in a huge cauldron of which no man can predict 
the outcome, there is a great danger lest the acquisition of 
knowledge and intellectual power should obtain an exclusive 
regard as the 7ie phs ultra of human culture. I am sometimes 
i;ick of hearing about telegraphs and railways, as if these 
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could regenerate India and mankind. Doubtless they furnish 
an element in such regeneration, and the genius which 
discovered them, like other good things, came from God, 
But woe to that nation and that individual who believes that 
material and intellectual progress is the end of human aspira- 
tions. Wo should be glad to hear a little less about these 
things, and to observe a little more thought given to truth and 
righteousness, gentleness and humanity, purity and self-sacrifice. 
Especially in this matter of female education it is important 
to press the moral as well as the intellectual side of a 
woman’s work. For indeed this constitutes her particular 
province ; her great and characteristic victories have been won 
not by the head but by the heart, not in the domain of logic 
and mental development, but of sympathy and tenderness and 
unselfish devotion. I am quite awaire that at present the con- 
stitution of native society is opposed to female activity. It was 
not always so, and there is nothing in the nature of Hin- 
du women, any more than of European, which should make it 
so. The chief masters of imagination delight to pourtray the per- 
fection to which the female character may attain. The founder 
of Western literature nowhere rises to a higher strain than in 
describing the wifely love of Andromache, The greatest Attic 
poet has drawn no more beautiful sketch than the heroic devo- 
tion paid by Antigone to her father s age and her brother’s 
memory. The greatest Italian poet thinks no one but Beatrice 
worthy to conduct him through the glories of Paradise. The 
greatest English poet seems never weary of contrasting the 
selfish caprices of men with the nobleness of women, the boyish 
recklessness of Romeo with the patient strength of Juliet, the 
childish vanity of Lear with the almost angelic stedfastness of 
Cordelia, the perverse jealousy of Laertes with the endurance 
ofHermione, the cowardice of Claudio with the victorious 



purity of Isabella ; while Othello’s whole story is contaiued in 
the last exclamation of Emelia : 

0 muifloi-ous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 

Do with so good a wifo P 

The imagination of Shakespeare, of Dante, of Sophocles, of Ho- 
mer, has only idealized the qualities which adorn women in ac- 
tual life : it merely represents in the brilliant colouring of poe- 
try what they have been made by religious influences in the plain 
prose of practice, what they often arc in Europe, what they may 
be in India. To expect indeed that in any reasonable time wc 
shall see a body of Hindu deaconesses or district visitors pass- 
ing from house to house in the lanes and bazaars of Calcutta or 
Benares, to nurse the sick, and teach the young, and comfort 
the afflicted, would be, I fear, a Utopian dream. And we must 
not overlook onc’great difference between the circumstances of 
India and Europe : in India every woman becomes a wife at 
an early age, and so is devoted to those domestic duties, which 
must everywhere take precedence of all such external and self- 
imposed work as I have been describing : in Europe and especi- 
ally in England this is impossible for several reasons, of wliich 
perhaps the most obvious is the wholesale emigration of men to 
the colonies and foreign dependencies of the empire, or to the 
United States-f We all agree that with marriage and family-*- 
life begins the great social chain which binds a nation to- 
gether, that the wife is the centre of the domestic fircle, and that 
the immense majority of women arc and ought to be employed 
in the noble duties which secure the happiness of the house- 
hold. Now we in Europe have a minority who cannot be so 
occupied ; but in truth so have you, though one of less extent 
and importance, in Ipdia. It is not my intention at the end 

♦ Othello, Act V. Scciio 2. Compare Buskin, Sesame and Lilm, page 120, 
t Emys on Wmm't Werlc, by Bessio Rayner|rarkes, page 30, 
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of a lecture already too long to enter Into the vexed question 
of Hindu widowhood, and indeed it seems to mo that the 
opinions of many thoughtful Europeans and educated natives 
of this country on this subject are at least approximating. 
Certainly many of my own countrymen feel sympathy and 
reverence for the principle that a woman should love her hus- 
band and devote herself to him not only in this world but after 
he has quitted it, following him faithfully in thought and affec- 
tion to that unseen region into which he has preceded her, and 
declaring that death itself cannot annul the sanctity of the 
marriage tic. But we hold, and so I believo do many of you, 
that such a view is not natural to one who, having married in 
early childhood, has scarcely known and never lived with the 
husband for whom she is required to mourn during tho long 
years of womanhood and old age, and that it ought not to be 
imposed on any one as an obligation, but rather in accordance 
with that law of liberty which is the basis of all true morality, 
that it should be left as a voluntary tribute of love and rever- 
ence to a dear memory, no legal prohibition fettering those 
who think that by a second marriage they can pass through life 
more safely, or better fulfil its duties. In any case wc all agree 
that the practice of Sati was an extravagant and sanguinary 
injgrence from the duty of conjugal fidelity, and that its prohibi- 
tion is one of the chief benefits that the English Government has 
conferred upon India. Many of us further agree with Professor 
Wilson*, that it is a comparatively modern innovation, the text 
of the Rig Veda which used to be quoted as the authority for it 
rather discminteiiancing than enjoining the practice ; and some at 
least hold that the kind of living death to which widows are still 

• H’ H. Wilson’s Works Vol. II. page 270 On the supposed Vedic authority fw 
the III) nkg of Hindu Widows, and on the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. 
See .also India 3000 years ago by Dr. J. Wilson yf Bombay, page 07, and 
Max Muller in 0.cford Essays, 1856, page 22. 
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consigned, is more or less akin to it, and is an. unhappy 
feature of Hindu societf^ which ‘demands reformation. It 
might be ren^edied, if instead of dooming widows to the funeral 
pile or to a life-long misery and neglect, society would encourage 
them to substitute for the domestic duties which have been 
broken off, the holy occupation of ministering to want, com- 
forting sorrow, and conveying to desolate houscliolds the 
sympathy which they have learned from their own bereave- 
ment to feel for all who are visited by God’s chastening hand. 

But this is a mere hint which can hardly lead at present 
to any definite results. Keverting to a more general view of 
tho subject, you will acknowledge that it is a gj’cat fact, 
pregnant with many weighty inferences, that without interrup- 
tion, from the first century of our era to tho nineteenth, there 
has never been wanting in Christendom a noble company of de- 
voted women, who have given up their lives to the simple work 
of enlightening ignorance, ministering to pain, and living for 
others. The work may have been conducted in different 
centuries with more or less wisdom, it may have assumed 
various forms, and been carried on in different countries 
with varying energy, sometimes interrupted, sometimes found 
deficient in system, sometimes injured by prejudice or miscon- 
ception, or by internal evils which were not sufficiently cared 
for; but it has never wholly failed, and now, in spite of the 
secular and material tendencies of the age in wliich we live, it 
seems to be fixing itself more and more deeply in the convic- 
tions of men as a necessary service, and to be receiving more 
and more plainly tho blessing of God. 


/. C, Bose if Cq., SimhiK Pw, 172, Bow.Ba:ar Bmd. 



THE CUIUS OF THE POOR. 


Gentlemen, 

I RISE, at the request of your Chairman, to address you a 
few words in support of the objects of tho Shova the anni- 
versary of which we are here met to celebrate. I have lis- 
tened to its last annual report just read with the greatest 
pleasure and have been satisfied that it is one of tho few prac- 
tical institutions for the aeliievemeht of great ends to which a 
body of intelligent, wealthy, and benevolent men can well 
direct their attention, interest and support. It is a young and 
a tender plant which has found a genial soil, and which, 
with a little careful nurture, promises to bear golden fruits. 
It contains within itself the germs of greatness which may 
assume gigantic proportions, even far beyond your own 
expectations. Human calculation would tire in tho attempt 
to assign a limit to the capacity for good of an institution 
conceived by Benevolence, lapped and nursed by Fortune 
and watched over by some of the wise men of the East, 
under the direction of an Almighty Providence. 

The story of its birth and of the great ends it is destined 
to compass, is told in a few words. I quote those words from 
its annual report. “The Hitokorry Shova was established 
at Ooterparrah on the 5th April, 1863,” the great object 
of its founders being to “educate the poor, to help the needy, 
to clothe the naked, to give medicines to the sick, to support 
poor widows and orphans.” These are noble words which 






oor, to liberate people from jail 
and the like. But this is done idly and indiscriminately. 
It may encourage improvidence, it may support idle- 
ness and vice ; nevertheless it is Mpjilar^ecause it meets 
with outside applause, ^he however des- 

tined, I fain and fondly hope, to give a new direction 
to Eastern Benevolence, to discipline our minds to the 
renunciation of ease, self-indulgence and leisure, and to 
subdue any unnatural hankering after personal fame and 
worldly renown. An unostentatious spirit is vital to the 
steady and energetic prcsecution of any plans of benevo- 
lence. The Hitokorry Shova has already formed its plans 
in accordance with that spirit, and I shall advert to them 
in the order in which they are set forth in the report. 
First and foremost among them is the education of the poor. 
It is too common, alas ! it is too natural to entertain a pre- 
judice against this class of our fellow countrymen. Many 
think that labor is their all. Nature has given them capa- 
city but circumstances have denied them education. Labor 
is not the poor man’s all ; for he has a vital interest in the 
property around him, and his labor could not without 
education command its reward. The uneducated poor, to 
every well-regulated mind, must ever be an object of warm 
interest and sympathy. Whether we think upon their 
numbers, their rude forces, or their formidable passions, 
it is impossible to deny them a large share of virtues. 

The sympathy of the poor with each other, their true- 
hearted tenderness towards all who are more needy and 
more sorrowing than themselves, form their characteristic 
trait as well as impress upon them a high nobility. And 
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shall we despise those who bear one another’s burdens, who 
weeping'themselves, stillVeep for them who weep. 

The claims of the poor to something more than the merest) 
wants of life, to some thing that will contribute a motive 
to self-exertion and personal activity, energy and self-de- 
pendance cannot admit of a doubt. The age when igno- 
rance was regarded as the mother of obedience, has faded 
into the post. ^It is now a sacred duty imposed upon the 
wise and the good to provide means for the education 
of the poor unlettered masses who expect something more 
in return for the labor they give for the enjoyment of the 
rich than to be merely housed and fed. 

In a country like this, where popular enlightenment 
should subserve a groat end—the establishment of social 
order — where the ignorance of the masses is a serious draw- 
back on the general improvement of the country— where 
the relation between the zemindar and the ryot is that of 
the lord and the serf, nothing is of more immediate import- 
ance than a carefully devised scheme of popular instruction. 
The Indian ryot is not altogether a pauper living on 
public charity, but his condition is hardly better than that 
of a pauper. Educate him and he will rise to the position 
of a gentleman. But how is that result to be achieved ? 
How are the poor to be educated and brought to understand 
their real position in society ?— how can their enlight- 
enment be made to react on the improvement of the 
higher and the middle classes ? These are questions which 
I am sorry to say, have scarcely exercised the judgments of 
men who, by their position, wealth, and intelligence, are best 
able to give them a practical answer. They however shirk 
the responsibility and the question at issue is with whom 
the responsibility really lies ? With the government of 
the country, or the wealthy and influential classes whom 
education has raised from the common level of their fel- 
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low-countiymen 1 To enable me to answer this question 
iVust lead you bad for a minute to the history 
of popular education in England. It is there practically 
never left in the hands of the state, experience of continental 
kingdoms having shewn the dangers attendant upon an 
absolute resignation of this important charge in the hands 
of government. • 

The misfortunes of France have been caused more by its 
scholastic regimen than by any other apparent cause. The 
minister of public instruction appointed by the state is the 
sole judge and arbiter over the destinies of millions. He 
is the master of the university, the regulator of school 
discipline, the lord paramount over academies, royal 
colleges, commercial colleges, institutions, pensions and 
primary schools. He has dependant upon him the func- 
tionaries of education who are the inspectors general of 
public institutions. Under his jealous care nothing can 
elude the immutable order of a well-balanced system. The 
educatory machine moves incessantly a dull monotonous 
round which no extra exertion on the part of the children 
of the soil or the pupils can obstruct or alter with impu- 
nity. All is blind surveillance, and passive obedience to 
intellectual despotism— the worst of all sorts of despotisms. 
Under a restraint like this, the mind is discouraged and 
debased, and receives the stamp of a royal device and patri- 
archal authority. Liberty of thought and action, —the 
natural birth-right of man, —is thus debarred from the 
French nation which is merely a tool in the hands of the 
^tate, a prisoner to the existing ruler or government led 
captive by the training which it receives at the outset of 
life, which binds it to uniformity, impresses it with help- 
lessness and satisfies it with dependance. The people 
can never shake off the yoke which presses on them heavily. 
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They may quarrel, they may mutiny, they may sometimes 
overthrow the government; but in all their revolutions 
they merely exchange one yoke for another. The sovereign 
is their only god, and the purchase of their freedom 
consists in substituting one idol for another. The high- 
souled reform of the nation, the regeneration of the people 
never enters into their thoughts. 

But the educatory machine in England is worked by a 
different agency. The parent and not the state is the 
instructor of the young, the former as natural guardian 
being better fitted for, and better disposed to, the discharge of 
the duty than the latter. It has always been the ambition 
of the wise and the good in England to preclude state 
agency from the work of public instruction, and to extend 
the benefits of education to the humbler classes of her 
people, by as much as lies in their power without aid or 
intervention from the government. 

But what is the general opinion here in regard to this 
sacred trust, that of educating our poor and working classes. 
Perhaps you hear but one cry, namely, that the govern- 
ment should educate the poor, the government should 
educate the rich— in fact the government should do every 
thing for the improvement of the country— the children of 
the soil being ever helpless as children are. This demand 
on the government is however but an unsatisfactory re- 
turn for the good it has already conferred on the people, 
and does not speak well of those who having benefitted 
themselves do not seek to benefit others. Government has 
already done much for the education of the higher and the 
middle classes. It has been earnest in its endeavours, 
liberal in its grants, energetic in its movements to educate 
the higher and middle classes first, that they may, in their 
turn, undertake the education of the masses of their fellow- 
countrymen. By purifying the circulation through these 
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vital organs,” said Sir Charles Trevelyan, in one of his 
minutes now on the records of the Council of Education, 

“ the whole system will be reinvigorated ; the rich, the learn- 
ed, the men of business will first be gained ; a new class of 
teachers will be trained ; books in the vernacular language 
will be multiplied, and with these accumulated means we 
shall in due time proceed to extend our operations from 
town to country, from the ftw to the many, until every 
hamlet shall be provided with its elementary school. The 
poor man is not less the object of solicitude than the rich ; 
but while the means at the disposal of the Committee of 
Public Instruction were extremely limited, there were 
millions of all classes to be educated. It was absolutely 
necessary to make a selection, and they therefore selected 
the upper and middle classes as the first object of their 
attention, because by educating them first, they would soon- 
est be able to extend the same advantages to the rest of the 
people. They will bo our school-masters, translators, authors, 
none of which functions the poor man with his scanty stock 
of knowledge is able to perform. By adopting them first 
into our system, we shall be able to proceed a few years 
hence with an abundant supply of books, and with all the 
wealth and influence of the country on our side, to esta- 
blish a general system of education which shall afford to 
every person of every rank the means of acquiring that 
degree of knowledge which his leisure will permit.” 

What was said by this good man thirty years ago is 
now felt to be a necessity. The government of the coun- 
try has done its duty to the wealthy and influential classes 
of its subjects, by establishing for their benefit, schools and 
colleges in different parts of the country. It now rests 
with them to extend the same advantages to the lower classes 
and thereby aid the cause of India’s material and moral 
prosperity. There are now amongst us men eminent for 
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their Icamifig, wealth and ability, to whom we naturally 
look forward. But the truth must needs he told. We 
miss in them that feeling of kindness and sympathy for 
the poor which is the only condition necessary to their 
improvement. In the eye of the zemindar, the ryot is but 
a slave, a being ordained to be miserable, and to be over 
dependant upon his master whose land he cultivates for 
food and raiment. The conditioli of the Indian peasantry 
and the agricultural classes is indeed hard — too hard for 
endurance. The oppressions of the zemindar upon the ryot 
have become almost proverbial. Indian rural life presents 
a picture to the eye at which, in the words of Edmund 
Burke, “ reason is staggered, morality is perplexed, and from 
which humanity recoils with a shudder.” Our visions of 
Arcadia and pastoral bliss vanish as we approach the wig- 
wam of the Indian peasant. Instead of beholding him a gay 
and thoughtless butterfly floating on summer’s noon-tide 
air, we find him a despicable worm creeping on the earth, 
and trampled upon by every reckless passer-by. Ho some- 
times resents the outrage by a venomous bite that costs 
the life of his aggressor. Brought up in chains, under tyranny 
and oppression, the ryot becomes in turn the perpetrator 
of the grossest crimes which can blacken humanity. He 
is thrashed and scourged in the day by the merciless 
zemindar ; in the night he assumes a formidable shape, 
despises all law and order, and with all the brutality of a 
savage plunges his sword or tomahawk into his oppressor’s 
breast. He is a thief, a thug and a dacoit whom no law can 
reach, no blow can annihilate. Thus it is that crimes of 
the deepest dye are hourly perpetrated in the villages, and 
the life and property of dwellers in the interior staked 
at every moment. The zemindar and the ryot are en- 
gaged in continual hostilities, — harvests are blighted, villages 
deserted, hamlets burnt, and the trophies of the plough 
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displaced by those of clubs and matchlocks. Whence then is 
this order of things ? The question is easily answered— Po- 
pular ignorance that great obstacle to the progress of native 
society. If the zemindar would have himself housed in 
peace, fed in security and clothed without apprehension, 
he must house, feed, and clothe the ryot in security too. 
He must give him an education which will elevate his 
mind, and enable him to #>y at his leisure that harmless 
pleasure which the bare gratification of our brute appe- 
tites cannot afford— a pleasure which the mind fools at the 
approach of dawn or summer’s twilight eve, enlivened by 
fancy and imagination and elevated by reason and philoso- 
phy. Unless the zemindar undertake to educate the ryot, 
it is hopeless to see him at any time better-souled or better- 
informed than he now is. But there is, perhaps, no part 
of the world where so much wealth and influence is 
possessed by persons so little able to make a good use of 
it as in the interior of Bengal. The substitution of a 
single humane and enlightened land-lord would be a bless- 
ing to a whole neighbourhood. 

But I shall no longer dwell upon this painful subject. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the public spirit 
and charity which wo elsewhere desiderate, have found 
in this small but beautiful town of Ooterparrah a manifest- 
ation which speaks volumes in favor of its noble-minded 
and distinguished citizens. The Hitokorry Shova is one of 
the many instances of their large-hearted charity, public 
spirit and munificence. Their good works will tell their 
story to posterity and will be an example for living and 
future generations to follow in their wake. 

Having shewn that the education of the poor devolves 
upon the rich, I shall crave your indulgence to the consi- 
deration of the question, what education is best suited to 
the poor. 
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“Any education,” says Dr. Hamilton, “ is nearly worthless 
that is not intelligent. The mind must he roused to think 
for itself. Mental digestion alone produces mental life and 
health. Violent efforts of the memory often discourage 
even that lower faculty without strengthening the judg- 
ment. Let children be taught the reasons of facts ; and 
when this cannot be done, let itj^ shewn how reasonable is 
the ground of conviction in thelHpproved truth. Why is it ? 
how can it be ? wherefore do you believe it ? are questions 
which will draw up the soul from its depths and liberate it 
from its fetters. This is the true praxis of education. Self- 
knowledge, self-control, self-examination, self-culture, will 
follow as effects. You have caused him who was created a 
thinking being to think ; you have > done reverence to the 
Father of Spirits in the evocation of that spirit. 

“We feel that something is wanting to raise the national 
mind ; it is oppressed by habitude and phlera. We desire 
to bring it to a greater force and quickness ; it stands in 
need of activity, perception, vigor. It has been long over- 
borne by tyranny and besotted by ignorance ; it has been 
bought by gifts and suborned by bribes. There is a natural 
love of justice and tone of generosity in it ; it strongly 
inclines to independence but it has been worn down by 
neediness and beaten down by rigor. It comprehends all 
the elements of greatness ; it resembles some noble falchion 
capable of the keenest edge and the brightest polish, un- 
injured in its temperament even now, but blunted, soiled, 
threatened to be corroded by its rust. It must be awakened 
to exertion, and to greater confidence in itself ; it must be 
drawn from the low amusements which have hitherto been 
its only recreation. It is ready for growth in knowledge, it 
invites, it even thirsts for, education. Stimulated by that 
diicipline which we inculcate, it will rouse from sloth; 
possessing the motives for improvement, its inborn energy 
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viiW vindicate it will stand forth in its vivacity 
without lightness, in its strength without violence, in its 
stability without grossness, in its activity without lubricity, 
in its ascendancy without disdain.’* 

“ It is almost unnecessary to say, that the instruction of 
the child is as nothing, save as you imbue him with the 
taste and furnish him the means of self-education. 
Every man, says Gibbo^^ho rises above the common 
level has received two educations the first, from his 
teachers; the second, more personal and important, from 
himself ; once inspired to think wisely and religiously, it is 
not very probable that be will relapse. Study will be his 
habit and piety his inner life. Should he never rise in 
society, he has already, gained an honorable and a holy 
position, he carries with him a blessed charm to lighten 
toil, to assuage affliction, to purify attachment and to con- 
quer death. He has been trained in the way in which he 
shall go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

The poor of India must not only be taught to read and 
write, but trained up as moral and responsible beings who 
knew their duty to God, to themselves, and to their fellow- 
creatures, Moral training should go hand in hand with 
intellectual culture. In a system of popular* education it 
is not necessary to introduce the higher branches of science 
and literature, which the wealthy and influential classes only 
should cultivate, having by their more fortunate position in 
society ample means and leisure to devote to intellectual 
acquirements which the indigent and working classes can 
scarcely command. But the morals of a nation can only 
be elevated by a well-regulated system of public instruc- 
tion which is now wanted to regenerate Indian society. 
The mind should be as much an object of concern as the 
heart, though in the systems of education adopted in #ur 
public schools for the higher and the middle classes, the 
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latter is so sadly neglected as to leave the tone of public 
morality in India almost unimproved. To suppose that tho 
cultivation of the intellect will be followed by a happy in- 
fluence on the morals of a nation, and that it is of itself 
calculated to chock the growth of vice is an altogether false 
philosophy, and presupposes a total ignorance of human 
nature. On the other hand it ignore probable that a mind 
once liberated from its fetters Bl taught to think wisely 
and religiously will take an elevated turn and evince not 
an unnatural aptitude for those refined enjoyments which 
spring from pure intellectual exercise. If therefore any 
education is to be given to the masses of our people, it must 
be one which would most effectually alter their evil habits 
and propensities, establish among them social law and order, 
and strengthen the tie which would bind them to the per- 
formance of duties which, as subjects of this earth, they owe 
to their king, and, as those of the world to come, they owe 
to their God. 

But all this may appear an Utopian theory unless we can 
satisfactorily prove that the masses can be enlightened 
with as great success as has attended the efforts of our 
humane Government in the education of the higher classes 
of native society. But where is the impediment to this 
noble undertaking ? — ^the people surely do not oppose it now 
as they might have done a few years back. There is an 
evident indication from all quarters that the people want 
instruction. They are most feelingly alive to the dis- 
comforts of their present situation. They have been made 
to understand that their misfortunes are principally owing to 
their own ignorance— that if they knew how to read and 
write, they would have been spared the necessity of signing 
their names in important documents and title deeds by false 
and gratuitous marks, and thereby have protected themselves 
from forged signatures and arbitrary taxes and impo- 
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lotions. If therefore we apprehend no opposition from the 
people, what possible show of resistance can be offered to the 
progress of educational movements. Let the shoulder be 
applied to the wheel and all obstacles, fancied or real, will 
disappear. Let the learned and the rich of this land join 
in the enterprize which is worth all that can be spent 
upon its execution, and its fruits will appear within an 
incalculably short period. ^ 

In order to be able fully to appreciate the expected happy 
results, let mo impress upon you that the children of the 
poor would be brought up to honor, usefulness and virtue, 
instead of rotting for ever in that dreadful gulf in which they 
are now plunged by the circumstances which surround them, 
by permitting them to receive at our hands the benefits of 
that education which we can most successfully impart to 
them without making ourselves dependant on the state. The 
wealthiest zemindars who are now the greatest sufferers 
from the effects of popular ignorance, should, with a due 
regard to tlieir own interests, if other motives apart from 
selfishness be not sufficiently strong to draw them to the 
enterprize, undertake the education of the ryot and the 
pauper at any cost, as the advantages that would flow from 
the increased knowledge and improved good conduct of the 
ryot would more than repay their first outlay, and enable 
them to employ with profit to themselves and to the country 
in general a race of well-trained subjects to the peaceful 
pursuits of agriculture to which there are so many impedi- 
ments at present from the prevalence of mutual misunder- 
standings— oppression and disobedience— injustice and law- 
lessness-force and retaliation. There should be in every 
district within a limited area a school-house for the 
education of the poor. The zemindar should impress ou 
all his ryots the necessity of sending their children 
there as a matter of duty, in order that no laxity may 
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be endured from tbe apatby or indifferonce of tbe people 
to learn. But to surmount most effectually the obsta* 
cles that may be offered by the stubborn idleness of the 
few who may not easily be persuaded to appreciate the 
value of education, there should be held out promises of 
pecuniary favors or money rewards to the most qualified 
students in the district pauper schools, which will have 
more effect than any other cxp|Jient. 

As to the kind of instruction to be given, I have already 
maintained that there should be a system of moral training 
which will so elevate the condition of the Indian peasantry 
that they may discriminate between good and bad, between 
right and wrong. All religious instructions should of course 
be carefully excluded— at least for the present, and only 
practical truth inculcated without reference to any of the 
superstitious beliefs of mankind— a tiaith that will abide by 
its own test, being warranted by philosophy and experience. 
Religious and moral teaching apart, the labouring classes, for 
whom the higher branches of learning arc not a necessity, 
should be taught to roafi and write in their own vernacular, 
with a two-fold object — first, that they may derive some 
knowledge of themselves from books and pamphlets 
touching their own occupations as laboring and indus- 
trious classes. The industrious classes in this country are 
chiefly agricultural and to them nothing can he of greater 
value than lessons of a practical kind in the art of culti- 
vating the soil and improving the harvest. Such lessons 
can be imparted most effectually through the medium of 
books. Some may deride the idea of a “ bookish thcoric” 
for a rude peasantry like that of India. But I can only 
meet their derision with contempt, I regard them as men 
who arc far behind the age ; who are too selfish to be li- 
beral ; and who arc too narrow-minded to be able to think 
rightly on the subject, Book knowledge is as essential to 
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the pursuit of a trade or profession as the knowledge gained 
through practice. The latter kind of knowledge by itself, how- 
ever, is more akin to the instinct of animals than any thing 
belonging to rational creatures. The unlettered mechanic, 
artisan or ploughman follows his profession and does his busi- 
ness much in the same way as the architects of the ant-hill 
or the bee-hive. There is a dull uniformity about his work 
which under the slightest pressure or variation of circumstan- 
ces and position comes to a stand still until things resume 
their wonted course. Thus man the lord of the creation, is 
degraded into the condition of beasts of burden, yoked as it 
were to a country oilmill incessantly going their round 
blindfold. When that large-minded statesman who now 
fills the office of Lieutenant-Governor of our country, con- 
ceived the idea of an Agricultural Exhibition he did cal- 
culate upon results which but for the ignorance of the agri- 
cultural classes would have by this time astonished the world 
by their magnitude. These Exhibitions have gone a great 
way towards exciting curiosity, and the desire to learn and to 
improve. It now rests with us to bring within their reach 
the means whereby that curiosity and that desire may be 
gratified. Let Agricultural schools be sown broadcast over 
the land, let the classes of people for whom they are in- 
tended go through a regular course of instruction, theori- 
tically and practically, in that branch of knowledge, let them 
be taught to think and to speculate and then be left 
to their own resources. They will, I am confident, with the 
improved knowledge and appliances at their disposal be 
able to “ produce two blades of grass where one grew before.” 

In speaking of Agricultural schools, I cannot refrain, and I 
shall not excuse myself if I did refrain from pointing your 
attention to the munificence and large mindedness of your 
♦distinguished fellow-townsman who lately went up to Go- 
vernment with an offer, no less remarkable for its liberality 
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than for its appropriateness, for the establishment of the 
first Agricultural School in India. The Government per- 
haps felt its hands tied up by the terms of the Education 
Despatch from alienating any portion of the public funds 
applicable under existing rules to purposes of general edu- 
cation towards the furtherance of a special object like that 
contemplated by Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee. But that I 
hope will not bo felt as a discouragement or as an obstacle to 
the carrying out of the project which commends itself as 
much to the good will of the Government as to the support 
of private benevolence. 

In teaching the ryot to read and to write, I said, that there 
must be a twofold object — ^first, that they may derive from 
books a knowledge of their own jirofcssion and its require- 
ments, —second, that they may, in the course of their 
professional instruction, improve so much in general know- 
ledge that they may be able to conduct themselves with 
grace and propriety towards the society of which they are 
members, In these days of mental activity, books, tracts, 
and newspapers are not only a help and a necessity to learn- 
ing and to learned men, but they arc the common channels 
of instruction to the masses who, more or less, are indebted 
to them for their knowledge of things and objects, for their 
obedience to the laws of the country and for their cultiva- 
tion of sympathy and fellow-feeling for one another, “ The 
instruction obtained from newspapers and political tracts,” 
says John Stewart Mill, “ may not be the most solid kind 
of instruction but it is an immense improvement upon 
none at all. What it does jfor a people, has been admirably 
exemplified during the cotton crisis, in the case of the Lan- 
cashire spinners and weavers, who have acted with the 
consistent good sense and forbearance so justly applauded, 
simply because, being readers of newspapers, they under- 
stood the causes of the calamity which had befallen them, 
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and knew tluat it Avas in no way imputable either to their 
employers or to the government. It is not certain, he 
continues, that their conduct would have been as rational 
and exemplany, if the distress had preceded the salutary 
measure of fiscal emancipation which gave existence to the 
penny press.” 

I have up to this moment advocated the claims of the 
able-bodied poor or the labouring classes of our country, who 
work and earn their own livelihood and to whom education 
would be a boon. But there is another class of our fellow- 
countrymen who are more directly the objects of our sympathy, 
and whose wants arc of a material kind though not less press- 
ing and urgent than those of others to whose case I have 
already drawn your attention in so prominent a manner. TIio 
class I now allude to comprehends the able-bodied dtkilute, 
who, from want of employment and the necessary means of 
livelihood, go starving. Education is not their want, for it 
would be ridiculous and false philanthropy to talk of educat- 
ing men who arc dying of hunger and have not the means of 
keeping body and soul together. They ask for bread, and it 
would be cruel to mock them with a stone. In all civilized 
countries, it is admitted to be a right principle that the rich 
should support the needy. It is almost a divine law tliat hu- 
man beings should help one another and the more so, in 
proportion to the urgency of the need ; and none needs help so 
urgently as one who is starving. The claim to help, therefore, 
created by destitution, is one of the strongest which can 
exist. The wildest speculations respecting the foundation 
of morals or of the social union will not absolve us from 
this solemn and sacred duty. It may be true that if the 
habits of all classes of people were temperate and pi-udent 
the demand for help would have ceased to exist. But what 
if thoughtlessness, intemperance and improvidence Avere the 
immediate causes of the destitution of a people ? What 
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if it were so ? it be an argument for those in affluence, 
enjoying a superfluity and a superabundance of wealth, to 
hold back a^ say—why should wo help them, they have 
brought on thR misery by their own folly. Thank Heaven ! 
human nature is inherently neither so selfish nor so mean 
as not to b# moved at the sight of distress, or not to be 
roused to^tivity to bring relief within the roacli of the 
sufferers without reference to tlie immediate causes of tho 
suffering. In what light can we regard men, who, on seeing 
a house on fire with the imminent risk of its inmates being 
burnt to asfes, or a boat full of human lives at the point of 
sinking and consigning its burden to a watery grave, instead 
of rushing to the rescue, were to hojd a council of deliberation 
as to wkher the blazing house before them was not^n abode 
of robHrs who deserved to die a fiery death, or whether 
the sinking vessel was not a boat of pirates of whom society 
woull be glad to be rid. In much the same light shall we 
regard men who tie their purse-strings at the approach of 
improvident wretchedness and cover their want of charity 
with a plea. But all wretchedness is not owing to im- 
providence. It is a misfortune incident to every society ; 
arising from either limited production, over-population, 
unsatisfactory diffusion of property, or from the accidents 
of drought, inundation or famine. But he the causes what 
they may, there is prima/acic the amplest reason for making 
the relief of so extreme an urgency as certain to thoso 
who require it, as hy any arrangements of society it can, 
be made. Y’ou know what those arrangements are in 
the British Islands, the land of our rulers, the seat of that 
sovereign authority wliich holds under its sway and bene- 
ficent care the destinies of 180 millions of people, the centre 
of commerce and civilization, the picture of moral and 
material prosperity upon which admiring Europe looks 
with awe and wonder. The principle of the arrangements 
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as applied to a system of public charity is coiiained in the 
Poor Laws of England. The relief of her able-bodied 
destitute is not left to individual charity whicWlmost always 
does either too little or too much ; which lavishes its bounty 
in one place, and leaves people to starve in another. Some 
of the highest authorities in Political Economy^ oonsidei'' it 
to be desirable that the certainty of subsistence to those in 
want should be held out by law rather than that their relief 
should depend upon voluntary charity. Their argument is 
made the more forcible by the consideration th^,(^ince the 
state must necessarily provide subsistence for tie ’ criminal 
poor while undergoing punishment, not to do the same for 
the poor who have not offended is to give a premum on 
crime.* Cut the strongest reason for legal charity iSbat it 
renders it impossible for any person except by his own choice 
to die from insufficiency of food. The state acts as trustee 
of a public fund, administers it by an equitable and a^ell- 
defined law, distributes it with an equal hand with reference 
more to general than to individual interests, guarantees all 
persons against absolute want, provided always that the 
assistance is not such as to dispense with self help, by 
substituting itself for the person’s own labor, skill and pru- 
dence ; for if assistance is given in such a manner that the 
condition of the person helped is as desirable as that of the 
person who succeeds in doing the same thing without help, 
the assistance, if capable of being previously calculated 
on, is mischievous. If the condition of a person receiving 
relief is made as eligible as that of the labourer who sup- 
ports himself by self-exertion, the system strikes at the 
root of all individual industry and self-government, It 
creates a feeling of dependance and reliance on others, dea- 
dens the active faculties and makes the recipients of habi- 
tual aid sink into a state of desperate inertness and help- 

* Ftiadplet o! Political Sopoomy-By Jobs Stavt Mill 
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lessness. These reasons so outweigh with me, in the con- 
sideration of this subject, the arguments in favor of indivi- 
dual or private charity, that I do undoubtedly advocate 
state agency and state interference in the regulation 
of an organized charity for the relief of public distress, I 
am too jealous of such interference in the social affairs 
of a nation when it is pushed beyond legitimate bounds, 
when it encroaches upon a province which belongs more 
to the governed than the governing body, when it un- 
necessarily thrusts upon the former compulsary duties 
which detract from the merit of private enterprise and 
benevolence. But I am yet too sensible of the weak- 
ness ami inperfectness of human nature to admit that 
a man m\\ periodically and ungrudgingly and s^temati- 
cally part with any portion of his earnings and income 
to relieve distress without pressure or compulsion. 
Charity, like all other human sympathies, is moved, 
though not often and by the same object, by direct and 
personal appeals. Unseen and remote distress seldom 
works powerfully upon the feelings, and is therefore less 
pitied and less thought of. I do therefore strongly believe 
that the duty of affording relief to paupers devolves upon 
the government which has as much a right to levy contri- 
butions from its subjects who are not paupers for the relief 
of those who are, as it has a right to levy taxes for the ad- 
ministration of justice and good government. But Sir, 
while I advocate a state agency for the administration of 
public charities, I do not undervalue the importance 
of private charities by bodies single or corporate. 
They distinguish between one case of real necessity and 
another, they discriminate between the deserving and the 
undeserving indigent. They give more where more is due 
and abstain from cases which come within the meaning and 
cognisance of state relief. And such 1 believe are the chari- 
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ties dispensed by your Association ; for if I mistake not, it 
purposes to support poor widows and orphans, not of paupers 
and the utterly destitute, but the widows and orphans who 
might have seen better days in their lives, and to whom 
the pittance doled out by laws and regulations by the dis- 
pensers of public charities might bo an inadequate relief, 
private charity cannot find worthier objects than those 
^whom you have undertaken to relieve. 

•. I shall touch upon another point before I conclude. From 
the able-bodied poor and the able-bodied destitute, the mind 
naturally turns to those whom God intended for the highest 
purposes of life, but whom the accident of misfortune has 
cast upon society as an eneumbrance. The sick, the decrepit, 
the dea^lthe dumb and the blind are objects of tender 
solicitude. Already stricken down by the hand of Provi- 
dence, their poverty intensifies their suffering and turns life 
into a burden. To them relief is due not on the principle 
which governs the distribution of public relief funds among 
the able-bodied destitute, but on a higher principle, vis, 
that of giving them with an unstinted hand with a view 
that their position may be made as comfortable as it 
is possible for one man in the full possession of his 
active powers and organs to make for another who is 
destitute of them. Charity in their case can not be reduced 
to regulation limits. To whom much is given, of him 
much shall be required. But what are the arrangements in 
our country for helping these pitiful objects. They are, like 
all mendicants, left to casual charity. They bescige our 
doors, they pitifully cry in our public streets and thorough- 
fares, and we send them away sometimes with a small coin, 
sometimes with a threat to call the Police upon them for 
unlicensed begging. God help us from licensed beggars 1 
If the necessity for an organised charity is more needed 
in one case than in another, it is in the case of the dkahled 



destitute" whom I have introduced to your notice. Their 
number cannot be large, though I have not the requisite 
data upon which to calculate the proportion they bear 
to the able-bodied of our country. But bo their numbers 
what they may, the founding of hospitals and asylums 
where they may be cared for is pointed to as a duty 
which should takcyprecedcnce before all works of charity. 
Our milliOnnjiires ai^l billionnaires, Rajahs and Maharajahs, 
Ranees and Maharanees have spent a great part of their 
wealth in temple endowments, in ghats and sanctuaries. But 
can we call to mind a single instance of an endowment for 
the relief of the disabled destitute. I, for my part, am not 
aware of any, and shall be glad if some one of my audience 
here will either rectify or ratify’ my impressions on the sub- 
ject. But I do fervently hope that the Hitokorfy Shova is 
already acting upon the principle which I have hinted at 
for the consideration of those who may act independently 
of you and who may now or hereafter seek objects upon 
which to bestow their charity. 

I have thus, Sir, most imperfectly though sincerely en- 
deavoured to say a few words in behalf of the Hitokorry 
Shova. If my ability had been equal to my wishes, I would 
more worthily have performed the duty which your kind 
confidence entrusted to me. But my prayer is that every 
one connected with this Association will do his duty in the 
respective sphere he is called upon to occupy. Great is his 
responsibility and in proportion to its greatness he will meet 
with his reward. There are dangers and difficulties with 
which good works are always beset ; but they vanish like 
breath on the polished mirror when confronted by virtue, 

fortitude and endurance. 

“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Leam to labor and to wait.” 









